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The Warmth of the Welcome 
Should Begin at the Door— 


in other words, at the 


DOOR MAT! 


The door mats shown at Altman’s are door mats 
to be conjured with! Unlike the proverbial 
down-trodden article, they are objects of respect 
and admiration—as decorative as they are 


A 


Or, 


utilitarian. 
Strong, sturdy mats to serve outside in wintry 
weather. 


Imported mats—from Belgium and from Eng- 
land—appropriate for the vestibule. 


Especially thin mats, over which the door may 


easily swing. 
In price they range from 


$1.50 to $20.00 


RUGS—FIFTH FLOOR 
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New Books 
for Boys from 10 to 93 


The World That Was 
by John G. Bowman 


“A bewitching little book.”—Kansas City Journal ‘Post. 


“Few books about children but intended for grown-ups are 
half as charming.”—D. Y. Evening “Post. 


“By its simplicity and excellence makes one wonder whether 
the thing has ever been done quite so charmingly betore.” 
—N. VY. Gimes $1.50 
Boys—Then and Now 
by William Allen White 
The life of a boy in the early seventies and the lite of a boy 


today compared in William Allen White's inimitable way. A 
new and stimulating inquiry, delightfully presented. $1.25 


Finding the Trail of Life 
by Rufus M. Jones 


“As delightful as a novel.”—(hristian Endeavor World. $1.75 


Backbone 
The Development of Character 
by Samuel S. Drury 


A classic study in the making of men and women from young 
people. For youngsters, parents, teachers. New edition, $1.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
New York Boston Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 








Spare Time Money 
for CITIZEN Readers 


NJO doubt, this very moment, vou can think of many 
+ friends, neighbors and  acquaintances—up-to-date, 
progressive women like vourself—who would be vitally in- 
terested in the WoMAN CrrizEN. Wouldn't it be easy for 
you—an enthusiastic reader of the CrrizeEN—to obtain their 
subscriptions in your spare time, if you but asked for 
them ? 

By forwarding these subscriptions to us, vou will re- 
ceive generous commissions and bonuses. At the same 
time, vou will be encouraging the women of vour com- 
munity, through regular reading of the CrvizeN, to look 
bevond the petty cares of housekeeping to a world of 
glorious opportunity for women. 

You need no experience to take up this pleasant, dig- 
nified work. We tell you how to start and furnish all 
supplies and information, absolutely without cost to you. 
Simply fill in vour name and address below. 


Clip Out and Mail To-day 


The Woman CirrzeNn, Box 17, 
171 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please mail to me, withovt obligation, supplies and all 
money-making 


particulars concerning your spare-time, 
plan. 
Ore ee ey ee eee re 
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And She's Here to Stay! 


OMAN has arrived. She arrived a bit tardily; but now that she’s here, the world knows it. How- 
ever blind, balmy, or bigoted one may be, he can no longer deny the fact of her austere presence and 
august influence in all the major affairs of this avowedly civilized world. 



























Dyed-in-the-wool masculinists ot the old school are horrified and infuriated as the brilliant pageant of woman- 
hood-in-release emerges from the murky past, with burdens and opportunities equalized — aglow with 
promise and prepared, if need be, for further revolutions in the fulfillment of that promise. 


From now on the maladroit, malignant, malingering male must win his boots and spurs in fair and open 
competition, instead of by the divine right of having been born to trousers. If he prove unequal to the test 
there is always a good woman to take his place—and keep it. | 


The myth of feminine frailty was exploded so long ago that only a few of the older girls now recall the in- 
cident. Joan of Arc touched off the inaugural bomb. Since her day, similar detonations have occurred too 
frequently for recording. 


Let doubters—for there still exist some who doubt the native strength, the Spartan fortitude, and the power 
of woman to conceive, compose, and execute—take an excursien into the fearsome and little explored lair of 
art and esthetics. There they will be stunned to observe that most of the profound preparation and potent 
realization today is being accomplished by mere women. 


The male is out hunting the dollar, as the female used to conspire for influence. And while he vainly flits 
about, she usurps his sceptre and chisel as the creator of new works of great strength and lasting merit. 








Then let these same doubters examine the subscription list of The New Republic, with its rapidly rising per- 
centage of feminine readers. With the most important liberal magazine in America — a weekly publication 
devoted to the intellectual interests of the country’s leading thinkers — being read by thousands and more 
thousands of women, is it any wonder that the old-line masculinist trembles with rage and remonstrates as 

best he can with the cracked and quavering remains of his once formidable roar? } 


Women have come to read The New Republic, not because of any special effort made to attract their atten- 
tion, but through the natural and inevitable gravitation which draws superior people to the society of the 
best in contemporary thought. 


A starred item on our program for the New Year is that which calls for the addition of one thousand new 
women subscribers within the next ninety days. And to stimulate action on the part of those who read THE 
WoMaAN CITIZEN, we are glad to extend this special offer of— 


The New Republic for six months (26 weeks), together with three special 
supplements, at the reduced price of $2.00. The magazine is regularly 
$5.00 @ year. 

Or, with The New Republic for one year, we will send you postpaid the 
greatest non-fiction book of the year—I ill Durant’s “The Story of Phii- 
osophy”—both for $7.50, a saving to you of $2.50. The appended cou- 
pon provides a convenient way to order. 


as 
the “SHE New 


REPUBLIC 
421 West 21% Street 
NewYork City 








For the enclosed $7.50 enter my subscription to The New 
Republic for one year and send me at once The Story of 
Philosophy, by Will Durant. 


For the enclosed $2.00 please enter my subscription to 
The New Republic for six months. 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


ERE we are up against the 
H familiar problem—how to pass 
on a New Year’s_ sentiment 
tinctured with resolutions and noble 
beginnings, when our feelings are still 
all mixed up with holly and pine, #%+* 
) But New Year’s Day has this advan- 
tage anyhow—the magazine, for better 
or worse, will have gone to press and 
all we shall have to worry about will 
be the next one. #*%* Thus we can 
say Happy New YEAR with even more 
gusto than we put into Merry Curist- 
mas. *%%* There is a phrase in Mrs. 
Dobyns’ article on page 20 that we 
consider a priceless gem—it is “nui- 
sance value.” Never have we heard a 
better expression for what women can 
do in a good cause of any sort where 
men need a little nagging. #** But 
we warn you, if you don’t want to 
chant about the “young lady from 
Niger,” don't look at the illustrations. 
*#%% We have eaten and slept to the 
chug of that limerick now for three 
days. *%%* It remains to be seen 
whether even Christmas carols will 
dislodge it. ##% Our sense of virtue 
over Christmas shopping makes us feel 
almost as smug as the tiger looks, be- 
cause we did shop early. ##* If any 
one wishes to point out that we didn’t 
shop much, she will merely show a 
mean disposition. ##* A sunny answer 
was that made by a famous sculptor 
to a gabby woman at a party. “I al- 
ways think sculpture must be so very 
dificult, isn’t it?” #4 “Oh, no,” said 
the sculptor, “all you have to do is to 
get a block of marble and a chisel and 
' knock off all the marble you don’t 
want.” %##% So let’s all be one. 4** 
Jane Addams was asked recently what 
she thought of bobbed hair. “I am not 
concerned so much,” she answered, 
“with the uniformity on the outside of 
people’s heads as I am about the uni- 
formity on the inside.” ##* And 
unfortunately it can’t be corrected by 
the hair-dresser. ##* Even though this 
should be saved for February, we pass 
on the answer to a school-room ques- 
tion, “What was George Washington 
noted for?” + “His memory,” was 
the answer. *#* “WHAT?” +* 
“Yes’m, they erected monuments to it.” 
te A good practical feminist is Fred 
Stone, comedian and father of three 
lovely daughters. Behind the scenes the 
other dav an admirer (the Youngstown 
Telegram says) asked: “Have you 
nothing but girls?” “Nothing but : me ‘ Soe pte eee . . . . 
girls?” replied Stone. “Why, man alive, aaa te - Seemieetinen . -- 
we have everything but boys!” %+* f 
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PROPERLY SAFEGUARDED 


SECURITIES 


Is safety a matter of assets, of first 
mortgages, of large earning power, or 
of sinking funds? Because a satisfac- 
tory answer to this question takes into 
consideration all these points, as well 
as many others, the average investor 
should secure the counsel of an invest- 
ment house of experience and reputa- 
tion before making selections. 


We shall be pleased to have you con- 
sult with us regarding the safety of 
your present holdings or the security 
back of contemplated purchases. 


Communications should be 


addressed to Department VV. 


J. LISMAN & COMPANY 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


20 Exchange Place NEW YORK 


Establi ied 1890 
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From ‘“‘War—What For?” 


After Nineteen Hundred Years! 





Rt e oe 


Courtesy of George Kirkpatrick 


For the Healing of the Nations 


Problems of Peace Discussed by Nine Women’s 
Organizations at the Recent Conference 
on the Cause and Cure of War 


“6 ELIEVING as I do,” said 
Mrs. Catt firmly, “that 
compulsory arbitration trea- 
ties are the real solution of 
the war problem—” and 

the pedal note of the second Confer- 

ence on the Cause and Cure of War 
was struck, to hold throughout five 

Mornings, afternoons and evenings of 

lecture, discussion and debate. 

It was nearly two years ago that a 
committee, composed of the presidents 
of nine of the great national women’s 
organizations, called the first Confer- 
ence. That time the subjects were 
literally causes and cures, analyzed, dis- 
sected, discussed from every angle. Out 
of that Conference came certain “find- 
ings,” which, during the past two years, 
have acted as a basis for study programs, 


By MILtprRep AbAmMs 


summer conferences and individual lec- 
tures on various phases of international 
relations. Whenever a missionary so- 
ciety packed a barrel, whenever a 
woman’s club devoted an afternoon to 
foreign affairs, wherever an American 
Association of University Women 
chapter discussed the international 
scholarship it was aiding, right there 
was apt to be heard an echo from the 
hard study of the Conference. 

So that the six hundred delegates 
who met this year in the gilded Hall 
of Nations during the snowy, sloppy 
week of December fifth, had back of 
them the most authoritative information 
about why peoples went to war and 
how conflict could be avoided. They 
also had two years in which they had 
digested that information. They had 


7 


tried it out on other people, tested its 
validity in this case and that. Prob- 
lems of peace had been in their minds, 
and their minds had sloughed off preju- 
dice and gained limberness. 

The result was an added ease in 
discussion, a clarity of background, and 
an increased willingness to listen to very 
controversial discussion. The Confer- 
ence devoted half its time to economic 
and historic consideration of such 
fundamental causes and cures as the 
need for security, trade rivalries, gen- 
eral arbitration and progressive dis- 
armament. Then they went on to the 
more prickly discussion of our present 
foreign relations with other countries. 

They were very uneasy relations, too. 
Whoever made up that program had 
both skill and courage, with wisdom 
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back of them. Every session devoted 
to the Philippines, China, Japan, Mex- 
ico, the countries of the Caribbean, 
held something of the sensation of a 
tooth whose nerve was so close to the 
surface that it jumped and blazed at 
the slightest pressure. 

Under such circumstances the open- 
mindedness and desire for fair play of 
the six hundred delegates was severely 
tested. It is easy 
enough to be ob- 
jective in an aca- 
demic discussion 
which does _ not 
affect one person- 
ally. But the 
Chinese revolu- 
tions, and their 
demands for trea- 
ties which © shall 
do away with for- 
eign __ privileges, 
touch the mission 
groups very Close- 
ly. Japanese and 
Philippine com- 
petition in the 
textile trades is a 
sore point with 
the Trade Union 
people. The prob- 
lem of Asiatic 
immigration came 
close home _ to 
every Pacific Coast 
delegate. And as 
for Mexico, her 
very name touches 
off fireworks 
these days, whether 
one has oil inter- 
ests, religious 
preferences, 
political _ theories, 
or merely ideas. 

Yet the dele- 
gates listened with 
vivid and, on the 
w hole, impartial 
interest to 
speeches that set 
up every variety 
of opposing opin- 
ion. They heard 
the Filipino’s 
praised for their 
progress, and scored as scheming “po- 
liticos.” They shook sorrowful heads 
as Dr. Stephen Duggan charged that 
American policy in the Philippines had 
been “dictated by the exigencies of the 
American political situation at home.” 
They listened eagerly to the minia- 
ture Congressional debate staged by 
Representative Charles L. Underhill, 
Republican, of Massachusetts, and Rep- 


resentative Ralph Gilbert, Democrat, 
of Kentucky. Their patience with the 
blurred English of the Honorable 


Pedro Guevara, Resident Commissioner 
for the Philippines, was balanced with 
their amusement over the sophomoric 


cleverness with which Mr. M. Lichauco 
castigated the Senate’s policy with his 
people. 

All those gentlemen had been in the 
Philippines, knew the land, the waters, 
the products, and the people. All of 
them had very definite ideas as to what 
should be done and the way to do it. 
No two of them were in agreement 
except on quite unimportant points. 





matic whispers, 

and the distant” 

clash of modern 
©The Century Cumpuny arms on_ ancient 


“Where Are Our Fathers?” 


But the net result of all the 
verbal fury was a cool recommendation 
brought in by the findings committee 
and accepted unanimously by the Con- 
ference. They found that the United 
States was committed to a policy of 
Philippine independence by what Fili- 
pino students in a Manila Young Men’s 
Christian Association, with Latin placing 
of noun after subject, called “The Bill 
Jones.” The utterance of various 
Presidents have strengthened that com- 
mitment. ‘Therefore the United States 
should appoint a commission to meet 
with a commission appointed by the 
Filipinos, for the purpose of discussing 
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“time, manner and method.” Out of 
that should come “an openly announced 
and continuing policy for the Philip. 
pines.” 

That same procedure was followed 
in the discussions of other countries’ 
relations with the United States. Ex. 
perts gave their testimony, passionate 


adherents presented their cases, the 
delegates listened, asked questions, and 
made recom- 


mendations which 
embodied their 
sentiments. It was 
fascinating and 
dramatic, crammed 
with the sense of 
striving hetween 
individuals and 
elbowing between 
nations. 

The causes of 
wars came closer 
home by such ac- 
tual demonstration 
than they could 
have done in days 
of academic dis- 
cussion on a less 
personal and im- 
mediate plane, 
When the Chinese 
Minister, Dr. Sao- 
Ke Alfred Sze, 
representative of a 
government whose 
authority another 
speaker had ques- 
tioned, said sober- 
ly that if the 
powers did not 
terminate their un- 
equal treaties with 
China, that nation 
might “declare 
these treaties at an 
end” —the long 
gilded hall was 
suddenly filled 
with grave diplo- 


yellow hills. 
By the same 
token of immedi- 
ate necessity, the cures of war appeared 
far less easy of application and sure of 
success. Arbitration — that recurring 
theme of the Conference—sounds nor- 
mal and logical and inevitable in the 
abstract. But when Mexico is said to 
charge bribery and corruption on the 
part of American officials, and those off- 
cials are personal friends or honored ac- 
quaintances, one inclines to a fight in- 
stead of a cool discussion. 

The Conference delegates had as their 
working tools all the trained intelligence 
of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, the religious faith of the 
Council of Women for Home Mis- 
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Copyright by Vwiet Oakley 


The Beginning of the Legend of Peace, painted by Violet Oakley for the state catitol of Pennsylvania, might also be called “4A Parable 


of Disarmament.” It illustrates a legend which in turn symbolizes the Quaker faith in non-resistance. 


Two Friends, living in the wil- 


derness, always left the latch-string out. Alarmed by reports of Indians near by, they one night pulled it in. But neither could sleep. Finally 


the husband rose and put the latch-string out once more. 
then mysteriously disappeared. Years later the Friends met one of these Indians and asked why they had been spared that night. 


Before dawn a band of Indians surrounded the house, threw open the door, and 


The 


Indian told them that his chief had said—“These people shall live, they will do no harm for they put their trust in the Great Spirit” 


sions and the Federation of Woman’s 
Boards of Foreign Missions of North 
America, the widespread energy of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the young viewpoint of the National 
Board of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, the deep benevolence of the 
National Council of Jewish Women, the 
political zeal of the National League of 
Women Voters, the crusading spirit of 
the National Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, and the, staunch labor 
loyalty of the National Women’s Trade 
Union League. 

For one listener, the personalities of 
the various organizations stood out as 
they never had before. Individuals com- 
posed them and sometimes personified 
them, but over and above the individuals 
were the organizations. This was par- 
ticularly true of the Women’s Trade 
Union League. Whatever the question 
or whoever voiced it, the emphasis was 
the same. How did this situation affect 
—not capital or politics or diplomatic 
telations—but the working people? Al- 
ways in their words was the conscious- 
ness of the huge mass of inarticulate 
laborers for which they were acting as 
spokesmen. They had a solidarity of 
opinion and a singleness of viewpoint 
that caught up their vivid individualities 
and welded them into a single person- 
ality which was the Women’s Trade 
Union League. 

The experts who had been invited to 
address the delegates and answer their 
questions were historians, economists, 
world travelers, Congressmen, _repre- 


sentatives of other nations, writers and 
professors. Americans predominated, 
tall and short, fat and thin. There was 
Dr. James Shotwell, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, wise and tolerant, weighted with 
four closely printed lines of important 
titles. Crisp little Denys Myers, of the 
World Peace Foundation, snapped out 
his facts with the relish of a keen stu- 
dent, and stocky Alden G. Alley pulled 
forth the organ stops in his impressive 
voice as his emotions rose. 

Congressman Theodore E. Burton, of 
Ohio, was earnest and impressive, look- 
ing exactly as a Congressman and an ex- 
Senator should look. Carleton Beals, 
just back from Mexico City, stood up 
with something of the triumphant ex- 
pression of a small boy who has just 
caught his older sister stealing jam, and 
delivered uncomfortable information in 
a voice of such portentous solemnity that 
it almost hid the real value of what h- 
had to say. Chester Rowell, round and 
able, brought a sane tolerance and a long 
experience of the Pacific Coast viewpoint 
to his explanation of the difficulties in 
Japanese-American relations. Frederick 
Moore, tall and dark, with gestures 
flavored by Lafcadio Hearn, offered the 
Japanese angle of the same problem. 

_ Two Englishmen and an Australian 
brought the European attitude. Nor- 
man Angell of “Great Illusion” fame 
has a passion for peace behind an eager 
face, thin almost to cadaverousness. 
Wilmot Lewis of the London Times, 
impeccable and cosmopolitan, addressed 
the banqueting delegates on ‘““The War 


Machine” in a voice whose deep color 
threw flatter American tones into un- 
fortunate relief. H. Duncan Hall, of 
the University of Sydney, tall, with the 
loose-jointed ranginess of a pioneer, told 
of Australia’s policy toward immigra- 
tion, and Europe’s debt policy. 

The Chinese Minister and Dr. P. W. 
Kuo, together with the resident Philip- 
pine Commissioner and Mr. Marcial P. 
Lichauco, narrowed five thousand miles 
of Pacific Ocean to a salt stream over 
which one could shout, and even, per- 
haps, shake hands. 

The experts differed in race, nation- 
ality, appearance, personality and view- 
point. This one thing they had in com- 
mon, they were all men. In spite of 
suffrage and higher education and the 
other feminist victories won by many of 
these very delegates singly or in organ- 
ization, for five dayg they took up 
woman’s traditional role of listener at 
the feet of masculine sages. 

But it cannot be said that they al- 
ways carried the rdle to the point of 
meek agreement. (Good-natured tiffs be- 
tween Mrs. Catt and James Mac- 
Donald, the slim, red-headed young ex- 
pert of the Foreign Policy Association, 
were totally lacking in the Victorian 
“how wonderful you are!” attitude. 
And when Congressman Underhill, 
after scorning the very idea of commer- 
cial interest, incautiously admitted that 
the United States needed Philippine 
rubber, a triumphant chuckle shook the 
gilded hall that sounded suspiciously 

(Continued on page 48) 








The elusive dollar 


a leads wives as well 
\ as husbands into 
Careers 
HY do women go into income was small. These sums helped 


careers? For the same 

reason men do. Because of 

economic pressure. If the 

truth were told, perhaps 
ninety-nine-and-one--ninth per cent of 
these career-seeking wives were driven to 
it by a bankruptcy of wifehood business. 
Take the case of a woman now well 
known in magazine circles as a popular 
writer. Almost any bystander, if 
asked, would be sure she had taken the 
“bit in her own 
teeth” and set out de- 
termined on a career 
per se. She writes, 
she lectures. Her 
pictures are in all the 
papers. She is quoted 
on issues, policies and 
candidates. But here 
are the facts. She 
devoted the first ten 
years of her marriage 
to her home. Her 
husband was an able 
young lawyer, re- 


garded as having a 
future. Her idea of 


her business was to 
sit in the background, 
cheering him on to 
success after 
She read with him 
and even assisted him 
by doing some work 
for him when he ran for public office, 
prepared speeches for him to deliver to 
public gatherings, some of them designed 
for women voters. 

And then, she sold a story to a mag- 
azine. It made a hit, and before she 
knew it she was writing others. Some 
club or other asked her to speak at a 
convention. Other invitations came. 


The husband’s 


They offered to pay her. 








; “1 man’s the boss in his own home. 
success. My wife don’t set up to me what 
she'll do” 


out tremendously. A magazine made 
her a substantial money offer to write 
articles regularly. The husband and 
wife took counsel, and the result of 
their conference was that they could not 
afford to let the amount go by. It took 
all his income to meet their annual 
needs. Her income meant a savings ac- 
count put by for a rainy day or retire- 
ment. She made a hit. Her articles 
were in demand. A lecture bureau made 
her another substan- 
tial offer. Her po- 
litical party showered 
honors on her for 
use of her name. To 
her surprise she 
found herself _ pos- 
sessed of a career. 

As a matter of 
fact, how many men 
deliberately set out 
on a career? There 
are, of course, a few 
who, taking their 
Phi Beta Kappa keys 
seriously, look upon 
the White House, 
Senate and Stock Ex- 
change as an ultimate 
end, but by far the 
larger number _ of 
young men enter into 
the relation of matri- 
mony, and thereafter 
are faced with the necessity of making a 
living. This is their aim and end. 
Sometimes they find themselves toward 
the end of life in the more or less de- 
batable possession of a career. But this 
is a result of their struggle toward a 
competence. It was not their aim. 
Their aim was to support their family. 

Members of a small class that is free 
from this necessity may elect to make a 
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career an end but in America that class 
is small and the numbers who do so 
elect, smaller still. Among them may 
be women. 

Once or maybe twice in a generation 
we have a man in public life who gives, 
as did a recent Cabinet member, so gen- 
erously of himself that he sacrifices his 
family to his country and leaves them to 
the charity of public or friends. I don't 
remember ever hearing such a man criti- 
cised as sacrificing his wife and children 
to a career. But let a woman, be her 
gifts ever so much greater than her hus- 
band’s, be the country ever so in need of 
them, be the cause she supports ever so 
noble, essay to leave the home to put 
these gifts at the service of the country 
or cause and she is “seeking a career.” 

There are, of course, women, and their 
number increases daily, who, having en- 
gaged in a business, or entered a profes- 
sion, or practiced a craft before they em- 
barked on matrimony, refuse to consider 
matrimony a substitute for their former 
occupation. A brilliant young Washing- 
ton journalist, a few years ago, married 
a brilliant young Washington journalist 
—each pursues a career, and they jointly 
rear a family. In the same city a woman 
physician married a man physician and 
the firm divided honors as the ranking 
specialists in their “ology.” A young 
college professor in a girl’s college mar- 
ried a young professor in a boy’s school. 
Sometimes, but more rarely, a writer 
marries a stockbroker; a dentist, a mer- 
chant; a teacher, a lawyer and each con- 
tinues work. These people regard mar- 
riage as a relationship for which the wife 
gets something more than a provider and 
less than an occupation. Such women 
“seek a career” no more than do their 
husbands. What they both seek is an 
income. 

The “wives’ cembine,” of course, does 
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not approve this kind of marriage. It 
might some day put them out of busi- 
ness. For, queer as it may seem, men do 
like these “‘careering’” wives. They 
actually do marry them. 

Long ago the opprobrium that lurked 
in that slighting remark, “Her husband 
can’t support her,” lost its bitterness for 
these women. They can afford to smile 
at that, for the joy of economic inde- 
pendence is theirs and they probably 
know far more luxuries than the home- 
staying wife. 

But they must still cringe a little 
when their husbands are belittled be- 
cause of their activities, although they 
know how little basis for such an atti- 
tude there is. The truth is, and they 
know it—that it takes an exceptionally 


big man to be the husband of a dis-- 


tinguished woman. He must have a 
sense of real values, untrammeled by 
prejudice or illusion. He must be so 
sure of himself as a person that he does 
not need the artificial stimulus of look- 
ing down on his mate. He must have a 
sense of humor to take care of the stupid 
bystander. He must be so courageous as 
not to mind criticism. He must be so 
unselfish as not to consider his com- 
fort paramount. He must be without 
undue egotism, so that he can be capable 
of admiration and appreciation. But if 
he had not these qualities this wife prob- 


ably would not have married him. Such- 


a woman has no more leaning toward 
the cave-man than toward the sex snob. 

As for the husbands of such women, 
no one has yet suggested that they share 
ever so little the fame and position of 
their wives. And this, in spite of the 
fact that they probably deserve far more 
credit for their wives’ success than do any 
professional wives for their husbands’ ! 

Every girl has had one contact with 
the man who wanted her to feed his 
egotism or stimulate his sense of mastery. 

An old farmer friend of mine once 
did something to this sex snob. One of 
his farm hands was a great beau among 
the girls and was continually saying, 
“Well, I’d never allow my wife to do 
that,” or, “Well, I bet my wife doesn’t 
do that,” “I’m certainly not going to 
have my wife acting that way.” For 
some time the old farmer let him talk. 
But one night Sam irritated him. 

“What, then,” he said—‘‘What 
are you going to let your wife do?” 

“Well, I ain’t going to let my 
wife set up to me what she’s going 
to do. A man’s got to be boss in 
his own home, I say, and the way 
women does nowadays, up and hav- 
ing the‘'r own way, why it’s as if 
they wasn’t married, anyway.” 

“Now, see here, Sam,” said the 
old farmer. “That'll do. If you 
want to marry your inferior, it’s 
your own business—marry her and 
tell her just what you want her to 
do. But some of us prefer to marry 
our equals.” 


The same moral might be drawn from 
a very different incident. A few years 
ago the League of American Pen 
Women held a large Book Service 
Breakfast at one of the big hotels in 
Washington. One thousand guests sat 
down together—among them, leaders in 
diplomatic, official, army, navy and lit- 
erary circles of the nation. One of the 
first speakers was a well-known and 
gifted novelist. I can- 
not quote him exactly 
—it was too long ago 
and his words were not 
taken verbatim, but he 
drew a terrible picture 
of the decline of man 
in society. Building 
his argument, point by 
point, he showed that 
whenever women en- 
tered, men left a pro- 
fession. I recall he 4 - 
cited the church. 

When he had fin- 
ished, the nine hun- . 
dred and fifty women 
sat in silence, strained. 

The next speaker 
was General Pershing. 
When he rose the nine 
hundred and fifty 
accused women applauded wildly. With 
a charming mixture of boyishness and 
majesty, the General said that he was one 
man anyway who was not afraid of the 
women—they had always been his 
friends. The women welcomed this de- 
fense with more applause. General 
Lejeune, of the United States Marines, 
spoke next. He, too, in other words, ex- 
pressed his faith in the women. Next 
to be heard from was a Commander in 
the Navy. He didn’t think the women 
could ever be feared by the Navy. A 
publisher next defended the ladies. But 
it remained for a little woman politician 
to make the real reply, albeit she made 
it only to me later: 

“The men have come gallantly to the 
rescue of the women, as was expected. 
Army, Marine Corps, Navy and the 
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A man may sacrifice his family to his country without fear of censure. 
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“Her husband can’t sup- 
port her’—an old cry 
which has lost its bitter- 
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Pen have defended her from the cruel 
accusation that she comes to exterminate 
man. But as a woman I want to de- 
fend the men from the base slander that 
they cannot stand competition, that they 
are incapable of cooperation, that they 
must be autocrat or nothing. Not upon 
woman’s subservience or subjugation is 
man’s strength built, but male and 
female created he them—the one to be 
the complement, not 
the master or the slave 
of the other. I would 
like to rise to the de- 
fense of man. In a 
fair and equal competi- 
tion he can hold his 
own.” 


The other day I said 


man: ‘Don’t 

choose a small wife to 

make you look tall. 

Don’t belittle your 

wife to make yourself 

as look large. I hope 


you are big enough to 
appreciate a fine and 
great woman and I 
trust you are generous 


ness enough to yield any 
woman, even your 
wife, the place her 


abilities deserve, even though it be ahead 
of you. After all, there is a very special 
virtue in appreciation and to have won 
the best is an achievement of which 
either man or woman may be proud. 
When you have been married ten years, 
whether you or your wife is more dis- 
tinguished in the world’s eyes will mat- 
ter little to either of you. How much 
you respect and admire each other will 
count a great deal.” 

Gracious! Such feminism! 
talking to my’son. 

[The Citizen plans other articles 
about married women and careers. One 
soon to appear is about an interesting ex- 
periment in combining home and job, 
carried on at Smith College under the 
direction of Dr. Ethel Puffer Howes. ] 
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But tongues wag 


: ‘ gary : 
if a woman neglects her home for cause or country—she is only “seeking a career’ 
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Harriman 


In this, the second of a 
series on women of consequence 
and interest, Anne Hard intro- 
duces one of IMWeashington’s 
well-known hostesses. The story 
of Mary Roberts Rinehart is 


coming for a later issue 


























“Daisy” Harriman 


FRIENDLY IMPRESSIONS 


By ANNE Harp 


66 AISY” HARRIMAN, as_ could be more spontaneous, more frank, the Consumers’ League. In Washing 
more direct. One comes to think from ton she was one of the founders of the 


everyone calls her, has 
knowing her that life perhaps may be National Women’s Democratic Club. 


written her own life in a 
book as charming as her- not only more interesting, more abund- 
self, called “From Pina- ant, but more lasting, if one will trust 
fores to Politics.” It is a particularly to one’s instincts and be simply honest. 
apt title. For no matter how political Perhaps one reason for this continued 
she may have become (and she has be- abundance of life in Mrs. Harriman lies 
come very political indeed!) the flutter in her kindly curiosity about life itself. 
of the pinafore somehow is always felt She is always kindly and she is always 
about her presence. interested. | While she has great taste 
She is a grandmother. Splendidly tall, and love for beautiful objects, she could 
with a fine figure and a beautiful car- never make her life out of an interest 
riage, she makes not one effort at any in inanimate things. She could never, 
of those artifices of the toilet which by temperament, with any degree of 
most women seem to think necessary in talent, remain a collector or a curator. 
order to retain a fleeing youth. Her hair She must deal with human beings. To 
is silver behind the brilliant bandeau paraphrase, ‘Nothing human does she 
which she sometimes wears in the eve- put from her as foreign.” She will dine 
ning. Yet she remains, in her effect tonight with a king or a president. She 
upon you, incorrigibly young. will lunch tomorrow with a bricklayer. 
Sophisticated in her social experience, King and bricklayer are human beings to 
hobnobber with men and women of _ her. She is the same with one as with 
every nation and in all walks and ranks _ the other. 





of life, she remains incorrigibly, some- In New York she was one of the 
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ow, naive. She is a constz istery TS . , ‘ , cot alle Se 
how, naive. he is a c mstant mystery founders of the Colony Club. She was yrs. Harriman’s house in cehingun. & 
in this. Yet at the same time no one’ also an ardent member of the board of garden hides behind the ivy-topped wall 
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Next to people, Mrs. Harriman loves beautiful objects and she combines the two in her charmingly furnished house where 
Washington's notables gather to bandy wit and wisdom at the famous Sunday evening suppers 


This natural temperament leads her 
into the field of politics (which is the 
science of human beings) first, and into 
the field .of writing (which is the obser- 
vation of human beings) second. 

She is a clever writer. Her observa- 
tions have been numerously printed in 
current newspapers and they are always 
the readable narrative of a keen ob- 
server. Keen, yes, but always kindly. 

But it is in the field of politics that 
she has a more unique distinction. She 
has campaigned—with William Jennings 
Bryan and others. She has spoken be- 
fore meetings and before organizations. 
She has been called for a long time the 
“only Democratic hostess in Washing- 
ton.” Now, however, the new Mrs. 
Peter Gerry may come along and share 
the distinction. 

_ The war brought her to Washington. 
She organized the “motor corps” whose 
women did excellent work although the 
test of us were inclined to smile at it 
because its members looked so snappy in 
their breeches and their Sam Brown 
belts—Mrs. Harriman herself looking 
snappiest of all. She was a member of 
the Industrial Conference Board and she 
worked at Liberty Loans. She was a 
close friend of President Wilson and she 
remains a close friend of Mrs. Wilson. 
Before and durine and since the war she 
always has been hopping off to London 


and Paris and she is equally at home in 
the dialects of both. 

About the end of wartime she 
an old house in F street, whose 
yellow brick walls mask charmingly fur- 
nished rooms and a shady garden, and 
began giving Sunday evening supper 
parties which are unique in Washing- 
ton. During those hot summer months, 
when Congress remained in session, she 
had her tables in the garden. During 
the winter she has them in the beautiful 
but unpretentious dining-room. There 
are several tables, so that during dinner 
there may be the intimacies of conversa- 
tion. But at the end of dinner some 
chance remark, some assertion made at 
one of the tables, will open a sudden 
field of general conversation. Then the 
chairs will be pushed back and the cig- 
arette smoke will curl up under the soft 
light of the candles in their tall glass 
bell-shades, and the talk will flash across 
the room, interesting, often brilliant, fre- 
quently witty. Then Senator Swanson 
may tell one of his inimitable stories in 
his inimitable way. |Newspapermen, 
Cabinet officers, diplomats, military men, 
attractive women—all sorts of types will 
contribute with apparently complete 
abandon to the mood which Mrs. Harri- 
man is able to create. 

It is the only house in Washington 
where that ideal, the “political salon,” 


took 
pale 





so often talked about and so seldom ex- 
istent, is actually found. 

It is the more surprising that Mrs. 
Harriman is able to bring it about be- 
cause she divides her parties evenly be- 
tween men and women. There are two 
or three other houses in Washington 
where genuine “good talk’ is to be 
heard, but in those houses that political 
discussion is achieved only by the pres- 
ence of a few carefully hand-picked 
women who are counted upon as “‘stimu- 
lating listeners,” with a large preponder- 
ance of interesting men to do. the 


talking. The Washington woman is all 
too familiar with an early retirement to 
the drawing-room, where she sits in 
amiable conversation with her fellow 


females while echoes of laughter from 
the dining-room continue to suggest the 
exciting talk that is going on among the 
men now that she has left them. 

At Mrs. Harriman’s. women take a 
hand in the conversation not merely in 
behind-the-fan téte-a-téte, but in what 
frequently amounts to a debate. Mary 
Roberts Rinehart will stand off Senator 
Robinson, Senator Walsh, Senator Har- 
rison, Mr. Houston and _half-a-dozen 
distinguished Democrats in a play of wit 
at once serious and gay. Nor will all 
the guests be political Americans. Set 
like a picture against the long Boué cur- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Lumbermen of the ’80s who did their work of wholesale destruction, firm in the belief that Michigan pine was inexhaustible. 
They are responsible for much of the desolation we find in the Northwest today 


The Future Forest Primeval 


on the Ashes and Waste of the Old 


To. Rise 


ETURNING last fall from 

a summer’s sojourn on the 

Big Manistee, I was struck 

by the mournful expression 

of the man sitting opposite 
me in the crowded Pullman car. An 
elderly, substantial-looking individual 
he was, who gazed perpetually out of 
the window and ever and anon shook 
his head and heaved a sigh. 

The panorama spread to view was 
cause enough for melancholy. We 
were traversing the “sand plains” of 
Michigan, that vast terrain of _fire- 
blackened stumps and stubs where once 
stood magnificent forests of white and 
Norway pine. The region seemed 
practically uninhabited; one traveled 
miles without seeing a person or a 
home. But signs of former habitation 
were not lacking. Here an abandoned 
farmhouse in the midst of a stump 
clearing (ah! what labor to oust those 
gigantic stumps!) ; there an abandoned 
little schoolhouse, implying other homes 


By CAROLINE BARTLETT CRANE 


that must have utterly vanished from 
the earth. All in a land without even 
rank grasses or concealing vines to 
mitigate the desolation. There was an 
occasional scattered growth of “jack 
pine’; along the infrequent little water 
courses a showing of popple and alder 
‘and scrub oak. At rare intervals a 
half-grown pine tree, which had escaped 
the general fate, lifted high a close 
sheaf of branches, as if to keep green 
a faint memory of what once was. 

Noting the increasing melancholy 
of the man opposite me, I ventured to 
remark that if only the forest were still 
here, this would be one of the great 
scenic routes of America. 

“I’m seeing ghosts,” said the man 
abruptly. “As a boy, I knew this re- 
gion when the trees that topped some 
of these stumps were two hundred feet 
high and two centuries old. Look at 
the size of those stumps; some of them 
six feet through. And so thick you 
could almost jump across the plains on 


them. Think of the waste of cutting 
such timber four feet from the ground! 
And see the little stumps and stubs of 
young timber that wasn’t harvested at 
all—just broken down in the course of 
felling the big trees. They would 
have become good merchantable timber 
by now. Nobody thought, then, of 
taking anything less than ten inches 
through, and nobody thought of saving 
it, either, for a later crop. It was just 
skin the land and skin out.” 

“But, after all,” he continued, “the 
big pine was marketed and did go into 
building the homes and _ businesses of 
the timberless prairie states. But the 
hardwoods! I was born in the hard- 
wood country just south of here, before 
the logging days began, when there was 
no market for timber. We fenced our 
farms with walnut posts and felled the 
big maples and oaks in windrows to 
burn. I remember my mother crying 
over it. But what else could we do? 
Trees were just giant weeds, to be got 
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rid of in the process of clearing the land to make good farms. 


(<¢ ELL, we've got rid of ’em all right—between 
the pioneers and the lumbermen and the forest 
fires and the public indifference. I’ve been 

prospecting all over Northern Michigan for.maple and wal- 
nut for our bedroom suites and—nothing doing! Simply 
impossible to buy in any quantity that makes it worth while. 
We've got to keep on shipping our stock two thousand miles 
from Oregon and Montana and charging our customers 
accordingly. Michigan pays out $10,000,000 a year freight 
charges on lumber brought into a state whose timber supply 
everybody knew was ‘inexhaustible,’ even as late as twenty- 
five years ago! And’—a pause—‘between you and me, it 
serves us darn right!” 

I said I had been told that in Detroit and Flint they are 
constantly put to it to get hickory for automobile wheels, 
and ash and spruce for propeller blades in the expanding air- 
plane industry. 

“Yes,” he said; “Henry Ford was smart enough to buy 
up forests for his future operations. But he had to go to 
the Upper Peninsula to find them. It’s about as far from 
Detroit to Ironwood as it is to Washington.” 

“Not that Michigan is any worse than other states,” he 
added. “From Maine to the Rockies we’ve done about as 
bad as we could’ve, if we had deliberately set out to skin 
this country alive. And even the Pacific Coast supply can’t 
last so very many years at the rate it’s being used up. Then 
we'll have to go without wooden houses and furniture, or 
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This is not the devastated region of France, but once thickly wooded 
timberland in our own Middle West 





RT RINE: 
GS Phetos from “Detroit News” 


“This is the forest primeval” as it was before ax and fire wrecked 
its beauty and destroyed its usefulness 


import the lumber from Canada or South America. Think 
of it! Three-fifths of our timber supply gone, and we using 
the rest up four times as fast as we are growing it. Using, 
and wasting, and burning it up in forest fires!” 


‘<4 ES,” I said, “it’s enough to break the heart of 
anybody who cares for trees—to say nothing of 
furniture and such things. But the people of the 

United States are really waking up to the situation, aren’t 

they ?—particularly the people of Michigan, I should say. 

We are really doing something worth while in the way of 

reforestation.” 

“Oh, yes, something, I dare say,” he conceded indifferently. 
““But’’—as if to make plain the unimportance of such effort— 
“it won’t amount to anything in our time.” 

I didn’t agree that it wouldn’t amount to anything in our 
time. Also, I wanted to remind him—but didn’t—that “he 
who plants trees loves others besides himself.” He was from 
“Grand Rapids, the Home of Good Furniture,” and per- 
liaps loved others through better bedsteads, et cetera. You 
never can tell. 

A few days later I received an invitation to join a three 
days’ Forestry Excursion for the first-hand study of what 
Michigan is doing toward the preservation and development 
of her forest resources. And because Michigan’s forestry 
problem is just a part of the great national problem, it was 
announced that this excursion would enjoy the guidance of 
a number of state and national forest experts, even that of 
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the Chief of the United States Forestry 
Service, Colonel W. B. Greeley, him- 
self. I instantly decided to go and 
exchange my somewhat vague ideas on 
the’ Subject for definite, first-hand, up- 
to-the-minute information. 

The party numbered, at various 
stages, from seventy-five to a hundred 
and twenty-five persons, including 
seven or eight women; among the 
latter, Mrs. Edith C. Munger, presi- 
dent of the State Audubon Society, and 


Mrs. G. B. Jennison, of Bay City, an 
officer of the Michigan League ot 
Women Voters. We foregathered in 


Bay City and from there the trip was 
taken by automobile. 

We entered the Michigan National 
Forest Reserves at East Tawas, on 
Saginaw Bay, off of Lake Huron. This 
is one of many forest 1eserves acquired 
by the Federal Government in various 
parts of the country in its policy of 
assisting in forest rehabilitation, which 
now constitutes an emergency problem 
of the first importance. The Clarke- 
MeNary bill, which passed Congress 
in 1924, gives the nation greatly in- 
creased authority and funds for this 
purpose. 

We Michigan women, at State Fed- 
eration meetings and similar gatherings, 
sing an official song about our fair State, 
apostrophizing “thy towering pines and 
inland seas."’ The inland seas are still 
with us. In addition to the Great 
Lakes, we have some two thousand 
smaller ones, the summer paradise of 
recreation seekers from all over Amer- 
ica. But there’s only one eighty-acre 
stand of virgin pine left in the Lower 
Peninsula, which, later, we visited. 
However, this song was probably run- 
ning through the mind of some of our 
party as we came upon the sign, 
NATIONAL Forest RESERVE. 

“But where is the forest?” one 
woman blankly inquired, beholding in 
disappointment and dismay the scene 
before us: a sandy plain clumped over 
with sweet fern, raspberry and huckle- 
berry bushes, with here and there some 
ragged jack pine and other little non- 
descript trees. Wonderful cover for 
game; but—where was the forest, in- 
deed ? 

“Why, here!” said one of the official 
party in a slightly aggrieved tone. “Just 
sight up one of those furrows. Don’t 
you see the pine trees—thousands of 
them ?” 

“Is that all!” in disillusionment and 


distress. Then, quickly _ recovering 
herself. “Oh! I see!’ It’s a_ forest 
coming—not going—or gone! Some- 
how, I’d never thought of a forest 


except as ‘a dim, o/d forest,’ like the one 
in the poem, you know. Why, those 
dear little baby trees!’ And she stooped 
to touch caressingly a little tree-top 
twis. 

This reminded me so of our Anna 
Howard Shaw, of blessed memory, in 





her “Forest of Arden,” at her home, 
“Alnwick Lodge.” ‘People say to me, 
“Why, these evergreens you dig up from 
all over the earth-—(she had them 
from Mt. Rainier, the Himalayas, the 
Alps, Mt. Ararat)—‘are such little 
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© “Detroit News’ 
Watchmen in these tall towers ’phone their 
S. O. S. when necessary to “key men” who 
dash to the danger point carrying portable 
fire-fighting implements 


bits of trees! They'd take so long to 
grow up | wouldn’t think you'd care 
for them.’ 

“And,” said Dr. Shaw, standing in 
the midst of her beloved forest, “I tell 
‘em, ‘Don’t people like babies? Well, 
I like my baby trees.’’ 

Ah, trees that will still be a living 


memorial tu her, hundreds of years from 


now! And I love to think of her 
precious little forest, so tenderly cared 
for by her and those who still love 
her, as an emblem and incentive for 
American women to mother all little 
trees—protect them from marauding 
ax and fire—that they may be to 
future generations what our great vir- 
gin forests were meant to be to us! 
The nursery of the Michigan Na- 
tional Forest has an annual capacity of 
eight million seedlings. The forest 
(mostly brush and waste land, * with 
small patches of merchantable timber, 
being planted at the rate of five thou- 
sand acres a year) lies scattered in 
“shotgun pattern” through several of 
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the northeastern counties of the Lower 
Peninsula. 

Mile on mile we sped through the 
irregular and scattered blocks of the 
National Forest and the intervening 
wild lands. On much of the latter 
Nature was making a brave effort at 
reforestation, but here was the differ. 
ence: On the National Forest Reserve 
(and the same is true of the State 
Forest later visited on this Excursion) 
every effort is made to prevent fires, 
Each square mile of land is bisected in 
two directions by fire lines, plowed 
strips a rod wide, and the highways have 
such a strip on each side, to protect 
against the carelessness of tourists or 
hunters who are prone to toss matches 
and cigarette stubs along the way. It 
is incomprehensible how anybody can do 
such a thing. For all over the wild 
lands of Michigan are signs like this: 


BREAK YOUR MATCH; 
PREVENT FIRES. 
THIS WAS ONCE A GAME 
COVER.—LOOK AT IT NOW. 
EVERYBODY LOSES WHEN 
TIMBER BURNS. 
“KEEP MICHIGAN GREEN” 


The devastation of forest fires outside 
the relatively small preserves of the state 
and national forests, is truly appalling. 
We are said to average, in America, 250 
forest fires daily the year around, at a 
cost to the nation of something like 
$100,000 a day. Nearly all the waste 
land in Michigan and elsewhere would 
“come back” to forest in time, if we 
would let it. And experts say we need 
forests on one-fourth of our area, to 
supply the nation’s timber demands. 
But hundreds of thousands of acres in 
Michigan, as elsewhere, have been 
burned and burned till the soil-fertility 
is all but destroyed. Hardwood will 
keep on sprouting under almost any 
amount of discouragement, though qual- 
ity deteriorates and the forest can make 
no headway under the scourge of re- 
peated fires. But most conifers do not 
sprout. They are primitive, simple- 
minded trees which haven’t found any 
way of getting around the fact that they 
are dead when they are cremated or 
have their heads chopped off. And the 
better quality of pine (white and red) 
does not begin to bear seed until it is 
about sixty years old. So, if we want 
pine forests, we have to take care of 
them—which means, above everything 
else in the world, protection from frre. 

And this, Michigan is sincerely try- 
ing to provide. Of our party was Mr. 
C. A. Peterson, Chief Fire Warden of 
Michigan’s Department of Conseva- 
tion. He told us that Michigan has 116 
observation fire-towers, each sixty feet 
high, and that in every section of the 
vast regions where forest fires are liable 
to occur, even far from any town or 

(Continued on page 47) 
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The Capitol in Winter dress 





Washington's “Season” Opens 


With a Diplomatic Reception at the White House, a Flurry in Congress 
over the High Cost of New Senators, the Acquittal of 
Fall and Doheny, and a Christmas Present 


December 22, 1926. 


HE Marine Band blares forth 

“Hail to the Chief’’; the Pres- 

ident and Mrs. Coolidge come 

down the winding marble stairs 

of the White House into the 
brilliance and glitter of the crowded low- 
er floor; the diplomats waiting in a long 
queue flick the last speck of dust from 
white gloves while their ladies give the 
final touch to their modish bobs and pre- 
pare to be received by the chief of the 
American Republic and his wife; and the 
Washington official “season” is on. . The 
diplomatic reception is the first big social 
event, and the most brilliant of the White 
House winter affairs. None of your 
intormal touches here; everything order- 
ed, precise and proper; the President 





By CATHERINE I. HACKETT 


most of all. You take your place in the 
lower hall lined with execrable paint- 
ings of former President’s wives, edge 
slowly up the staircase to the main hall, 
through the state dining-room, and sud- 
denly find yourself in the Blue Room, 
being “received” with a most business- 
like dispatch. If you can find standing 
room in the East Room you may linger 
a few moments; then down to the lower 
regions, and out into the night, with a 
perfectly good evening before you. 

On the night of December 10, the 
President and Mrs. Coolidge shook the 
hands of 1,710 persons, by official count, 
at the rate of nineteen persons per min- 
ute. If Mrs. Coolidge could acquire the 
Presidential knack of gripping an out- 
stretched hand before it can grip his own, 
and swinging the visitors past before they 





know what is happening, the rate would 
probably be about twenty-six persons per 
minute. But she somehow finds time to 
say a word to each person in that long 
line, and to those she has met before, a 
special word of friendly interest. This 
year, she wore a gown of white and gold 
brocade with a long, narrow train from 
the shoulders. If she could be imagined 
as recording such things in a diary, she 
might justifiably have written, as did 
Queen Marie in describing her own cos- 
tume at a New York ball, “I was told 
that I presented a truly regal appear- 
ance!” 


HEN a bill threatens to run into 
heavy seas on the floor of the 
Senate, refer it back to commit- 
tee and proceed to less contentious busi- 
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ness. The second session of the 69th 
Congress, which threatens to be one of 
the dullest in some years, has discovered 
that this method of legislative technique 
saves time and trouble. —Two important 
projects with strong Administration 
backing—the plan for a tax refund in 
1927, and that for ratification of the 
Geneva protocol outlawing the use of 
poison gas in war—instead of heading 
the Congressional calendar according to 
schedule, are resting quietly on committee 
shelves. Republican leaders who did not 
see eye to eye with the President on these 
two measures, realizing that they would 
be voted down, decided to avoid such an 
open break with Presidential policies as 
would have been indicated by a negative 
vote. So the President’s tax refund plan, 
along with other proposals for tax re- 
vision, was painlessly put out of the way 
by the Republican members of the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 

The surplus will automatically go into 
reduction of the public debt, which 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon be- 
lieves is sound business. Your grand- 
children may get the benefit of that in 
future tax reduction programs, and you 
will be spared the task of figuring out 
whether your rebate on the 1926 income 
tax is eighteen or thirty-six cents. Secre- 
tary ‘Mellon estimated that about four 
hundred millions in interest will be saved 
the Government over the next twenty- 
five-year period as a result of the decision 
to use the surplus in paying off instal- 
ments of the public debt. 


Concerning Poison Gas 


HE poison gas treaty was on the 

Senate floor just long enough for 

some one to suggest the typically 
cautious reservation that approval by the 
United States should not constitute rati- 
fication until the other twenty-nine sig- 
natory nations had ratified. Opposition to 
the treaty, led by the American Legion 
and the National Association for Chemi- 
cal Defense, centered on the contention 
of some experts that gas is no more cruel 
_a weapon than shrapnel and _ bullets. 
Why, they asked, try to humanize war- 
fare? If you are determined to go to 
war, why not employ the most effective 
weapon which modern science has yet 
devised to disable your opponents? 

The arguments of those who believe 
ratification of the treaty would be only a 
futile gesture were summed up by a 
veteran Army officer, discussing the sub- 
ject at tea, and punctuating his state- 
ments by vicious jabs into space with a 
lettuce sandwich. 

“When we get into a real war, and we 
think we're fighting for national safety, 
all rules go by the board,” he declared. 
“The best way to end war is to make 
it so horrible that nations will even be 
willing to swallow a little of their pre- 
cious pride before they send their citi- 
zens to maim and kill each other.” This 


recommendation concerning pride is not, 
I fear, typical of Army thought on these 
lines; but perhaps the leaven is working 
even in the circles whose livelihood de- 
pends upon continued wars and fears of 
war. 

Advocates of the treaty—which covers 
bacteria as well as poison gas—contend 
that the United States should go on 
record as condemning the use of a 
weapon which was denounced as _ bar- 
barous when it made its first appearance 
during the War. Its use means a whole- 
sale destruction of civilian populations. 
Its condemnation by the nations would 
be a forward step toward limitation of 
armament. That is the point of view of 
the Conference on the Cause and Cure 
of War (see page 7), held by nine na- 
tional women’s organizations during the 
first week in December. Friends of the 
protocol stress the fact that the United 
States has twice, with the support of 
public opinion, been the leader in urging 
a ban on poison gas and can not now 
consistently refuse to ratify the pact. 


Ten New Supercruisers? 


ARDLY had the conference on 
the Cause and Cure of War ad- 
journed, when Mr. Butler, chair- 

man of the House Naval Affairs 
Committee, introduced a bill authorizing 
the construction of ten supercruisers, a 
class of naval armament not regulated 
by the Washington treaty, at a cost of 
$140,000,000. The bill was understood 
to have President Coolidge’s approval, a 
fact which surprised many congressmen 
outside the “Big Navy” school who ap- 
proved of his recent declaration against 
competitive armaments and his failure 
to include in the budget recommenda- 
tions funds for building three cruisers 
authorized by Congress in 1924. The 
measure was reported favorably by the 
committee, which also went on record 
for an immediate appropriation to begin 
work on the three cruisers already au- 
thorized. 

The presidential approval for the 
Butler project was announced after a 
conference between Mr. Butler and the 


- President. At this conference, it is un- 


derstood, President Coolidge was told 
that the Naval Affairs Committee, “view- 
ing” with more than its usual state of 
alarm, claims that the United States is 
now third instead of second in the 5-5-3 
ratio set by the 1921 Washington Con- 
ference. 

One explanation recently volunteered 
to explain the apparent change of presi- 
dential views on naval building is that 
the new program, carrying no appropria- 
tion in itself, merely puts the additional 
ships “on paper,”’ and serves as a warn- 
ing to foreign powers that further agree- 
ments to limit naval building are the 
only alternatives to a race in which the 
United States could easily take the lead. 
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A New Senator Challenged 


ICE-PRESIDENT DAWES had 
Y meaty let fall his gavel to call the 

Senate to order, when things be. 
gan to happen. Not good, constructive 
legislative accomplishments, but things 
unexpected and exciting. As the three 
new senators elected to fill unexpired 
terms stood before the rostrum to take 
the oath of office, with the usual formal- 
ity connected with such proceedings, Sen- 
ator Thomas J. Walsh (Democrat) of 
Montana, rose nonchalantly and intro- 
duced a resolution challenging the ‘right 
of Arthur R. Gould, newly elected sen- 
ator of Maine, to take his seat. He did 
not expect, he explained, to prevent the 
seating of Senator Gould, but he would 
like a little more light thrown on al- 
leged questionable payments made by 
Mr. Gould to a former Premier of New 
Brunswick in connection with a railroad 
deal. Could the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections conduct a probe? 

The resolution was laid on the table 
till the next day so that Mr. Gould 
should not be stopped midway in taking 
his oath of office, leaving him partly in 
and partly out of his senatorial seat, as 
it were. Two days later, however, a 
special sub-committee was appointed te 
look into the charges. The report to the 
Senate will be made sometime in Janu- 
ary. 

Fireworks over the “‘slush fund” cam- 
paigns of William S. Vare, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Frank L. Smith, of Illinois, 
elected in November, began with start- 
ling suddenness when it was announced 
that Colonel Smith had been appointed 
to fill the unexpired term of the late Sen- 
ator McKinley. Senator Borah and 
others who have taken the lead in the 
campaign against the seating of Vare and 
Smith found ready ammunition in the 
preliminary report of the Reed campaign 
fund investigating committee. Their re- 
port on the Illinois primaries showed a 
total expenditure of $458,782 which, it 
was stated, “does not represent the possi- 
ble total expenditures on behalf of Frank 
L. Smith’s candidacy.” 

“Ninety-three per cent of the dis- 
closed contributions to Frank L. Smith’s 
senatorial primary campaign,” the report 
added, “were made by traction powers 
and public utility owners’—Mr. Smith 
being Illinois Public Utilities Commis- 
sioner! 

When the announcement of Mr. 
Smith’s appointment to fill the vacancy 
caused by Senator McKinley’s death was 
made to the Senate, few Republican 
members and no Democrats would pre- 
dict that he could be seated. 

The prize for constructive action dur- 
ing the first few weeks of the session 
goes to the House Ways and Means 
Committee. After putting a quietus om 
agitation for tax revision, the Commit- 
tee drew up a bill on one of the most 

(Continued on page 49) 
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“All Movement Is Dancing” 


In Her Dance Patterns Angna Enters Personifies Those Strange 
Elements Men Call Feminine and Eternal 


HICK black lashes falling like 

a jet curtain, echoing the thick 

black fringe of her hair. A 

straight-sided, quietly pale face, 

_dark eyes that watch. Angna 
Enters in a strange black frock, black 
slippers, black stockings, a wide-bowed 
black hat—clothes that whisper of the 
canvases of Manet. 


By ANNE Morrow 


A few people saw her when, an un- 
known dancer, she gave her first recital 
some four years ago. They treasure 
that memory, for Angna Enters is now 
heralded as a creative genius by the most 
eclectic group of artists and critics in 
New York. 

She calls her performances “composi- 
tions in dance form.” They are sug- 


gested to her by a mood, a memory, a 
painting, a bit of music, a phrase. They 
are dance and pantomime and drama and 
something more. Miss Enters says, 
cy , 

You see, I don’t know what people 
mean when they say this thing is or is 
not a dance. To me all movement is 


dancing.” 
Angna Enters can express (Con.,p.45) 














There was a young lady of Niger, 
Who smiled as she rode on a tiger— 


- 
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The Lady and the Tiger 


Or, the Woman Voter and the Political Machine 


ITH the biennial election 
behind us, women voters are 
again confronted with the 


necessity of taking stock of 

their political activities to see 
what they have accomplished. Those of 
us who went into the political parties to 
play the “great game” from the inside 
have had many illuminating experiences. 
As one who has been frankly partisan, it 
seems to me that the time has come to 
look the situation in the face and see 
things as they are. 

The election scandals brought to light 
in Pennsylvania and Illinois are but 
symptoms of a disease which exists in all. 
states and in all parties to a 
greater or less degree. Can we 
women who are members of 
these political parties cure these 
conditions by remaining partisan ? 
Can “party loyalty’ accomplish 
party regeneration? At first I 
thought it could. But after sev- 
eral years of intimate acquaint- 
ance with party politics I have 
changed my mind.  Regenera- 
tion will not come that way. 

When woman’s suffrage had 
become a reality there were 
many well-defined reasons which 
presented themselves why we 
should join the parties if we 





This article, 
side of the argument. 


By WINIFRED STARR Dosyns 


Drawings by Elmer Hader 


hoped to accomplish anything with our 
hard-won citizenship. It will be well to 
consider these reasons in the light of 
practical experience to see whether they 
hold good. 

The first argument was that the iso- 
lated vote counts for nothing, that only 
by the voter’s joining with others who 
believe in the same principles and de- 
sire the accomplishment of the same 
ends can his vote be made effective. 
American women understood this argu- 
ment: Their achievements in organiza- 
tion have been notable. They could see 
the need of party organization. But 
when the voter who desires good gov- 


Some time ago the Citizen published “A Plea 
for Party Partisanship,” by Mrs. John T. Pratt. 
not written in answer, is the other 
Both women write from 
practical experience; both with conviction; both re- 
flect the point of view of many other women. Mrs. 
Dobyns was the first chairman of the Republican 
Women’s Committee of Illinois and held the posi- 
tion for three years; she was chairman of the Na- 
tional Women’s Committee on behalf of Governor 
Frank O. Lowden in his campaign for the presi- 
dency, and for three years president of the Woman’s 
Roosevelt Republican Club of Chicago, one of the 
largest and most influential women’s political clubs 
in the country. 





ernment joins the political organization 
is she, in fact, joining a group who are 
working for that end? 

Let us be frank. With some 
sible exceptions, the aim of the political 
organizations is not good government, 
patriotic service, public welfare. These 
are but phrases used for campaign pur- 
poses. Political organizations are, for 
the most part, designed to fill the pock- 
ets of politicians at public expense, to 
give jobs to thousands who find politics 
an easy way to make a living, to main- 
tain men in office who can do favors for 
business big and little, to give protection 
to evaders of the law. 

Political machines are in real- 
ity highly efficient business organ- 
izations which are run three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days a year by 
professionals for their own profit. 
Most of those who join these 
organizations do so for what they 
can get out of it. It may be to 
have their taxes ‘“‘revised,”’ it may 
be to avoid compliance with the 
building regulations, it may be in 
order to secure a fat contract for 
some public work, or it may be 
for so-called political honors or 
power. Whatever the motive, It 
is almost sure to be some form 
of self-interest. 


pos- 
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mercenaries, beginning at the top with 
the boss, who is the general, down 
through the ranks of well-organized 
officeholders, to the precinct captain 
and his workers who are the privates 
and get five dollars on election day. 

Into this incongruous company come 
the idealists trying to leaven the lump, 
the reformers hoping to ‘reform from 
within.” Having different aims. 
talking a different language, us- 
ing different weapons, they are 
hopelessly outnumbered and _ sel- 
dom, if ever, reach the inner 
circles. 

We women thought at first 
that this was because we were 
women. We thought it was be- 
cause of the prejudice of men 
against us on account of sex, but 
sex had nothing to do with the 
matter. The door was shut 
against us because we were out- 
siders and reformers. 

During the years when I was 
chairman of the Republican 
women of my state I was not 
once called into a conference of 
vital importance with the men of 
my party. Was this because I 
was a woman? _It was because 
the leaders of the party in my 
state could not count on me to 
play the game. My goal was not 
their goal. I might not “go 
along.” They could not afford 
to let me see the inner workings 
of the machine. So I and the 
women of the party were kept 
outside. We were up against a 
stone wall. We could accom- 
plish_ nothing. 

We only learned this gradu- 
ally. In the beginning we had the va- 
guest ideas as to what these parties we 
were joining really were. We knew 
the conditions were not altogether as 
they should be, but we felt that we 
could gradually come to have a voice in 
party affairs and be an influence for 
good. 

It was the old story of the lady who 
went out to ride on the tiger, 

“They returned from the ride 

With the lady inside, 
And the smile on the face of the tiger.” 
The tiger not only smiled, but he 
laughed at us behind our backs. How 
easy it was for the politicians to wel- 
come us to the “‘full participation in the 
privileges and responsibilities of party 
membership.”” It was much easier to 
watch us inside than out. All they had 
to do was to give us a few meaningless 
titles, seats on the platform, badges with 
the words “Woman’s Division” ; give us 
a few unimportant positions, talk to us 
about “party loyalty,” and the trick was 
done. Once in the organization, we 
could be controlled. Our nuisance value 
Was gone. Not only that, our power for 
good was gone. 


A political machine is an army of 





NOTHER powerful reason for 


the choice of party is the princi- 

ples for which the party stands. 
What principles? Even in my early 
partisan enthusiasm I failed to find any 
great fundamental principles which to- 
day divide the two major parties. There 
are historic differences, to be sure, but 
these have almost entirely been lost sight 
of. I simply felt that one party func- 








They returned from the ride 
With the lady inside, 
And the smile on the face of the tiger. 


tioned more efficiently in government 
than the other, that the country was bet- 
ter off under one administration than an- 
other. Purely local issues have of 
course nothing to do with party princi- 
ples. Upon national and international 
questions leaders seem to disagree with 
those in their own parties as much as 
with those of the opposition. 

It is conceivable that the parties might 
some day divide squarely upon proh‘bi- 
tion or some other issue of equal impor- 
tance as they once did upon slavery, but 
that day is not yet. At present on the 
question of prohibition the leaders of 
both parties are trying to solve the difh- 
cult problem of how to occupy two dia- 
metrically opposite positions at the same 
time. To see them struggling to straddle 
this fence is a pitiable spectacle. 

In campaigns, issues are deliberately 
created by political leaders as vote-catch- 
ing devices. Campaign orators must be 
supplied with “talking points.” In 
seeking popular approval, the platforms 
of the two major parties are so nearly 
identical that it is difficult for the be- 
wildered voter to tell which is which. 
Anyone who has had a glimpse behind 
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the scenes and watched the platform 
makers at work knows how little the 
party platform has to do with the work- 
ing principles of the party. 

Issues are used in campaigns chiefly 
as a screen behind which the bosses can 
work undisturbed. We women set such 
store by certain principles that it is very 
easy to divert our attention. If they can 
only cause us to become engrossed in the 
discussion of better schoo!s, child 
labor, law enforcement, the 
League of Nations, the bosses 
can meanwhile be making their 
deals and combinations. Often 
we are induced to support candi- 
dates who will apparently advo- 
cate our cause, ignoring their 
other qualifications, and ignoring 
the ease with which campaign 
pledges may be forgotten. 

As party members we have less 
power in forcing our parties to 
adopt certain measures than if we 
were independent voters outside. 
If the party is sure of our votes 
it need not hold out inducements 
to us. Fear of public opinion 
from outside is a more potent 
argument than the pleas and pro- 
tests of patient party members 
inside. How often have the 
women of my party raised their 
voices unavailingly! The strong- 
est argument we could ever use 
with the bosses was that the 
women of the country demanded 
this or would refuse to accept 
that. Which meant that the 
power lay with the women out- 
side the party and not in. 

Another argument for joining 
a party is that only by so doing 
can the voter have a voice in the 
selection of candidates. This would be 
a good argument if the rank and file of 
the membership had indeed anything to 
say about this important matter. The 
fact is that the tickets are made up by 
the machine leaders and the ‘candidates 
are carefully selected with two things in 
mind—their vote-getting power and 
their value to the machine if they are 
elected. The fitness of candidates for 
office enters no more into the calcula- 
tions of the bosses than do the desires 
of the “high-brow” members of the 
party. Candidates are selected for their 
ability to carry the German vote, the 
Irish vote, the dry vote, the wet vote, 
the farmer vote, the labor vote. They 
must be geographically situated so as to 
carry doubtful territories. Above all, 
the machine must be sure that they will 
be loyal during tenure of office, that the 
“patronage” controlled by the office will 
be turned over to the machine, that the 
candidates will be obedient. 


OTHING is given for nothing 
in politics. If the candidate re- 


ceives machine support he must 
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By GRACE TURNER 


According to an Approved Interview with Dorothy Kenyon 


HEN he is 

thirty, 32 

wife’s mind 

does not 

trump up 
any very imminent spec- 
tre of death about the 
person of her congenial 
and affectionate husband. 
Neither does he himself 
incline to serious con- 
sideration of the matter. 
Life has just begun for 
them both and for their 
children. The fortune 
they are going to accumu- 
late together is very much 
in the future, and the 
total of their present 
worldy possessions is very small. 
Therefore, why make a will? 
Too often, the husband laughs 
at the suggestion and the wite 
shudders, while they both share 
a false humility that it would be 
ridiculous to be too serious and 
legal about so little. What 
they should share is a common 
concern to ensure by will that the little 
shall not become considerably less, if 
not zero. 

Certainly twenty-six hundred dollars 
is a small amount of money with which 
to be left to face the world and provide 
for a young child. But it is a good deal 
more than eleven hundred dollars. It 
was the lack of a will, however, that 
left a young widow and her child with 
the latter instead of the former. The 


husband had been a lawyer, promising, 


ambitious and confident in his thirty- 
one years. When a college classmate 
came to him asking to have a will 
drawn up, there was genuine amuse- 
ment on the lawyer’s part, for his 
friend’s estate was indeed small. He 
himself, he said, looked forward to 
twenty years in which he was going to 
make a real fortune so as to leave his 
family well provided for. But, lawyer 
though he was, he had not made a will 
disposing of his immediate possessions. 
A few days later the lawyer was 
taken to the hospital, suffering from 
sudden and acute illness. He never 
came home again and he was from the 
first too ill to put his affairs in order. 
After his death there followed, for h’s 


the house. 





would get ALL the rent 


wife, stunned with grief, months of 
legal formalities. In the end she found 
herself and the child in possession of 
eleven instead of twenty-six hundred 
dollars. 

It is expensive to settle an estate not 
protected by will. Fifteen hundred 
dollars is a stupendous sum for a poor 
widow: to lose; and the estate could 
easily have come to her almost in its 
entirety—if only her husband had acted 
as sensibly as his friend did. But there 
is an obligation in this upon the wife 
as well. Whatever she may feel about 
herself and however unwilling she may 
be to admit even the possibility of her 
husband’s death, she can not in all con- 
science humor herself when she has also 
a small child to consider. And the 
duty devolves upon her not only to 
encourage her husband to make a will, 
but, if need be, to urge him to do it 
with whatever wifely tact and _per- 
suasion is her individual method. 

There is no great burden about mak- 
ing a will, and the’ small fee which a 
lawyer will charge for drawing one up 
is well worth paying. A layman should 
never attempt to draw up his own will. 
It has been said by no less a person 








© Eugene J. Halil. 
All over the country are homes like this built up by 
the wife's service as well as the husband’s money. Yet 
if he dies without making a will, she will get only half law 
of the household goods where there are no children, or 
a third where there are, and only a third of the rent of 
If the case were reversed, the husband 


than Daniel S. Remsen, 
specialist in law of wills, 
that “scarcely more than 
twenty-five per cent of 
wills of living persons are 
above reproach and fully 
fifty per cent contain some 
obscurity, flaw or omis- 
sion that may defeat the 


to litigation after death.” 

There is a case in point. 
A man whose estate con- 
sisted mainly of real es- 
tate drew up his own 
will, leaving all his prop- 
erty to his wife for life 
and after her death to 
the children. Unfortu- 
nately he failed to name an ex- 
ecutor or to give power for the 
sale of the real estate. As the 
stood in that state, there- 
fore, it could not be sold because 
there was a minor son. When 
the son becomes of age, the real 
estate can be sold; but mean- 
while at the time of the war it 
became highly desirable to sell at once 
in order to avoid serious losses. Since 
this was not possible, the real estate had 
to be carried on at a loss and there is 
serious question whether, by the time 
the boy is of age, there will be more 
than a pittance left. 

Yet almost any good lawyer can 
draw up a fool-proof will—and the 
smaller the estate, the more necessary 
it Is. 

The first requisite before approaching 
a lawyer is to make a list of possessions 
and decide to whom they are to be left 
and whom you want as executor. Then 
your lawyer will draw up the will for 
you to sign before two witnesses who 
know you and are fully informed that 
this is your will. Once drawn up no 
alterations can be made, but with fur- 
ther legal advice a codicil is easily 
added at any time or a new will drawn 
up to take care of desirable changes. 

When a widow has been thus pro- 
tected her procedure is simple. She 
has simply to get the witnesses into 
court to swear that they saw her hus- 
band sign the will. Fees are light and 
legal red-tape reduced to a minimum. 
It is true that creditors are generally 
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given a year in which to present their 
claims, but the small inheritance is 
meanwhile not eaten up by expenses, it 
goes to exactly the persons the husband 
wanted it to go to, and relatives who 
have no conceivable moral right to a 
share in it are out of the picture. 

Quite different is the situation of a 
widow whose husband dies intestate. In 
the first place, how is it natural to sup- 
pose a husband would like his property 
divided up? Wouldn’t he want his wife 
to keep on living on the same scale as 
before, or as near that scale as possible? 
And, if there are children, wouldn’t he 
want the question of expenditures for 
them left to his wife’s discretion and 
to hers alone? Of course there are un- 
usual cases where this is not true. But 
generally, a husband wants his wife to 
have everything. Certainly, if there are 
no children he wants her to get all 
there is. And even if there are chil- 
dren, he generally wants her to have it 
and spend it as she thinks best in taking 
care of them. Whatever happens he 
feels that she is sure to have a hard 
time. A young widow with.small chil- 
dren, who has lost the bread-winner of 
the family before he has been able to 
save up much of anything, is going to 
have a pretty serious struggle. Her 
husband certainly would want every- 
thing he possessed to go to her, and he 
would have confidence that she would 
spend it for the benefit of the children. 
If he makes a will, that is what he 
generally does—gives everything out- 
right to his widow. 


dies intestate. Do the inheritance 

laws carry out his wishes? They 
do not. In the first place his widow 
doesn’t get all the property or anywhere 
near all of it. This is just as true 
where there aren’t any children as 
where there are. The only difference 
is in the fraction she gets. In most 
states (outside of her dower, which we 
discuss later, and which is not of much 
practical importance nowadays) the 
widow gets only one-half where there 
are no children, one-third where there 
are children. And this applies only to 
personal property. She gets no real 
property at all. Her- dower-right is 
only a right to the income from land, 
not to the land itself. Where there are 
children they get all the land and the 
remaining two-thirds of the personalty. 
Where there are no children, all the 
land and the other half of the per- 
sonalty go to the husband’s relatives. 
A man’s brother might be a millionaire 
and estranged from him for many years, 
yet he, who had no need of the money 
and no just moral claim to it, would 
be legal heir to one-half or more of the 
total if the childless deceased died in- 
testate. And nothing but kindness or 
condescension could wrest it from him 
for his brother’s widow. 


Be suppose instead of that, he 





Many men and women are ignorant, 
moreover, of the fact that the law in 
many states makes no provision for a 
posthumous child. If the father dies, 
without having made his will, before 
his child is born, he will be leaving 
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“What Miss -Turner has done 
here, turning a lot of formida- 
ble legal jargon into ordinary 
common sense, seems to me, as 
a lawyer, tremendously impor- 
tant and valuable. Most women, 
especially married women, 
know far too little about our 
inheritance laws which, while 
not bad, sometimes work cruel 
hardship to young mothers 
struggling to make every penny 
count. Husbands should make 
wills leaving their property as 
they want tt left. Wives should 
see that they do so. That 1s 
the whole point of this article.” 


TD wh, 


the baby no inheritance except a name. 
In other words, the little posthumous 
child has no claim on the part of the 
fortune which his mother does not in- 
herit and which passes, therefore, to the 
other relatives—certainly not a situation 
which a father would wish to bring 
upon his son or daughter. 


HEN the worst has happened 
and a woman finds herself un- 
provtded for by will, she must, 
to protect even what the law assures 
her, act quickly. Within two or three 
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days she must seize all her husband’s 
possessions and appear before the court 
to have herself appointed administrator 
of the estate and guardian of her chil- 
dren. This is the moment at which 
the first drain is made upon her re- 
sources, for she generally has to give 
two bonds, one for each function she 
is to assume. As soon as this appoint- 
ment is accomplished, she advertises for 
claims against the estate, settles all out- 
standing bills, and then enters upon the 
administration of her own income and 
that of the children. At the end of 
the year she has to submit an elaborate 
accounting of every penny she has spent. 

Where the children’s income is con- 
cerned, it is necessary to keep these 
minute accounts every year until they 
are of age. Not only must the widow 
furnish the courts with an accounting 
of the money she has spent in the chil- 
dren’s name, but she can not even spend 
any of it without the court’s permission. 
This applies to income as well as prin- 
cipal. Her discretion in the matter is 
entirely disregarded and that of the 
court substituted instead. 

“How,” a young woman asked, “does 
she know the way to do all these 
things?” 

She doesn’t. A lawyer must do it for 
her and that means more fees. All 
along the line there have been fees and 
taxes and the estate is being heavily 
drained by them. 

It seems astonishing, in view of all 
these facts, that statistics show nine out 
of ten Americans dying __ intestate. 
Moreover, it seems to be time that 
capable modern women should inform 
themselves on the general facts of the 
law of each state concerning inheritance, 
and should co-operate with their hus- 
bands for the protection of themselves 
and their children. 

More and more it becomes common 
for a husband to appoint his wife ex- 
ecutor. If for any reason a woman does 
not care to act as executor, if she feels 
herself too unfamiliar with business to 
be willing to look after investments and 
in general to administer the estate, a 
good friend of the family in whose 
judgment both husband and wife have 
confidence will prove the best of all 
executors. 

This statement will doubtless rouse 
in many minds the question of trust 
companies. Often we hear them recom- 
mended as honorable and trustworthy 
executors. No one would deny that a 
good trust company will not jeopardize 
an inheritance, and in the case of vast 
fortunes it will administer them with 
the utmost efficiency. If your husband’s 
estate is small, however, amounting in 
all to only a few thousand dollars, you 
must realize that the president of the 
trust company, for instance, can not give 
it his personal attention but will be 
obliged to assign it to one of the minor 

(Continued on page 42) 
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(Current €vents 


CROSS the Atlantic there is 

promise for the New Year in 

the agreement under which 

inter-Allied military control 

ot Germany will give way to 
civilian control under a commission of 
the League of Nations—an agreement 
that in the “Locarno spirit” further re- 
vises the Europe created by the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. 

On this side of the Atlantic the New 
Year opens with doubt, for January | 
is the day on which the new Mexican 
alien oil and land laws are to come into 
effect, and on the question of their ap- 
plication the United States has already 
joined issue with the Mexican Govern- 
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Bachelors beware! 
ment. Into this uncomfortable situa- 
tion Nicaragua projected itself when it 
asked the United States for protection 
against Mexican influence. 


Control, Revised 


r [cre agreement among France, 
Great Britain, Belgium, Italy, 
Japan and Germany, by which 

military control of German armaments 

will pass to the League of Nations on 

February 1, was reached by concessions 

which left unsettled important questions 

concerning the new German _fortifica- 
tions in East Prussia, the control of the 

German Reichswehr, and the export of 

half finished munitions to Sweden and 

Russia. These were to be dealt with 

through diplomatic channels and if no 

solution was found were to go to the 

League Council for settlement. In the 

meantime, Germany ceased work on the 

East Prussia fortifications. 

The question of Germany’s fulfill- 
ment of the disarmament clauses of the 
Versailles Treaty has provided an under- 
current of resentment in Germany and 


German 


By ETHEL PAINE 


of suspicion in France in the past seven 
and a half years that has poisoned the 
international atmosphere more than 
most of us realize. And the issue is 
not dead yet. A week after the settle- 
ment, the German Cabinet, under Chan- 
cellor Marx, was defeated on a vote of 
confidence whose motive was antagonism 
to Defense Minister Gessler, head of 
the German Republic’s military estab- 
lishment. The fall of the Cabinet came 
about as the result of a party quarrel, 
but the Socialist charges that the Reichs- 
wehr was nationalist at heart, had ille- 
gal relations with the Soviet Union, and 
was secretly buying munitions, were un- 
pleasant reading abroad. The world 
will watch with concern, not only 
whether these charges are established, 
but the outcome of the political crisis, 
realizing that the continuation of Ger- 
many’s policy of reconciliation depends 
on whether the new Cabinet swings to 
the right or to the left. 
The 
HE League Council, in addition 
to working out the military con- 
trol agreement, discussed the 
Rhineland occupation and Italy’s ambi- 
tions. Its closing speeches were given in 
part to congratulating Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain, M. Briand, and Dr. Stresemann 
on having received the Nobel Peace 
Prize. The prize for 1926 was divided 
between the German and the French 
Foreign Ministers; that for 1925  be- 
tween the British Foreign Minister and 
Vice-President Dawes—the latter for 
his part in the experts’ plan for stabi- 
lizing Germany's finances and securing 


Nobel Prizes 


reparations payments. 


The British Way 


HERE are political and economic 

ways of solving world problems— 
and there is the British way. The 
aftermath of the last British Empire 
Conference shows that. “Last” is writ- 
ten advisedly, for the next conference 
will be among representatives of the 
British “Commonwealth of Nations.” 
The conference was a demonstration of 
how to win by yielding. How much 
was won by the ability of this great ag- 
glomeration of nations to take changes 
as they come is shown by what General 
Hertzog, Prime Minister of the Union 


ot South Africa, had to say when he 
landed in Capetown. General Hertzog 
was the greatest secessionist of them all, 
but he redefined his position when he 
said that his fear of the Empire as a 
super-state had been ended by the Im- 
perial Conference. This further con- 
firmation of his previously expressed 
approval of the new Dominion status, 
together with the defeat of the Home 
Rule Party in India, has relieved Great 
Britain of her imperial worries while 
she faces her industrial troubles at home. 


Italy and Yugoslavia 


HE Balkan countries are too close 

| together to surmount their crises 
in the British way. The effect of 

the treaty recently concluded between 
Italy and Albania, by which the two 
countries guarantee each other’s terri- 
torial integrity and promise not to enter 
any other treaties harmful to their com- 
mon interests, is an illustration. It 
caused a political crise des nerfs in Yugo- 
slavia. In a treaty of friendship signed 
between Italy and Yugoslavia in 1924. 
these countries promised to keep each 





The franc 
surprises 
the French 





other informed of any new negotiations 
with Central Europe or the Balkans. 
Yugoslavia points out that Italy failed 
to do this in the treaty with Albania. 
Yugoslavia also reports grounds for be- 
lieving that the new treaty contains a 
secret military clause which establishes 
what amounts to an Italian protectorate 
over Albania. This Rome has denied. 

Now look at Albania. It has an ex- 
tended sea coast on the Adriatic and it 
penetrates Yugoslavia like an arrow 
head in the north. Is not this new 
treaty, then, designed to extend Italian 
influence on the eastern side of the Adri- 
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atic? Outraged honor, unproven sus- 
picion, an irrefutable geographic fact, 
combined to create a political situation in 
Yugoslavia that led to the resignation of 
its able Foreign Minister, and then of 
the Cabinet, and put the series of treaties 
negotiated with Italy into jeopardy. 


Royal Ladies and a Dictator 


cient roval palace at Bukharest, 

while King Ferdinand was under- 
going a serious operation in another 
palace, illumined, figuratively speaking, 
the intrigue over the Roumanian succes- 
sion. Queen Marie, an adept politician, 
leads one faction against Jon Bratiano, 
the virtual dictator of Roumania. Marie 
wants a leading influence in the regency 
which must be established should her 
five-vear-old grandson succeed the dy- 
ing Ferdinand. Princess Helena, mother 
of this small boy, wants exactly the 
same thing for herself. A third faction 
is formed by the exiled Queen of 
Greece, Elizabeth, and Queen Marie of 
Yugoslavia—daughters of Queen Marie 
—who want their brother Carol as ruler 
though he has renounced the succession. 
But—intrigue within intrigue !—all four 
women stand firmly against Bratiano, 
sometimes called ‘‘the uncrowned King 
of Roumania.” 

It was rumored after the fire that so 
lighted this unsavory scene that Brati- 
ano was spied making off with in- 
criminating documents in the general 
confusion. It was also reported that the 
firemen came out into the palace yard 
lugging old suits of armor and wearing 
old royal crowns, to the scandal of all. 
But perhaps neither story is true. 


? Roumania the burning of the an- 





The Soaring Franc 


HE france continued to rise in 

France, with a consequent slowing 

up of export trade and still no ap- 
preciable lowering of prices. But no 
stabilization plan was forthcoming and 
it was clear that the franc had risen 
faster than Premier Poincaré’s program 
had prepared for. In Parliament the 
political truce continued and as a result 
the balanced budget passed both houses 
at three o’clock one morning before the 
Christmas recess. 





Tacna and Arica don't pacify 
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Mussolini’s Last Straw? 


NEW statute of the Fascist Party 
orders local leaders to restore the 
right of unlimited discussion and 

criticism. This is the first victory re- 
corded by the Democratic movement in 
the party ranks and was conceded by 
Mussolini in order to keep the ranks 
intact. Mussolini, however, goes on 
ordering the life and morals and 
thoughts of his countrymen. His latest 
decree is a tax on bachelors. For a na- 
tion whose surplus population is a seri- 
ous problem this decree is somewhat of 
an anomaly. It was issued on “moral”’ 
grounds. Spinsters were exempted be- 
cause the failure of women to marry was 
said “often not to depend on the desires 
of women.” 


Three Grand Old Men 


HREE old men, each picturesque 

in his way, left this earthly scene 

last month. One was Nikola Pas- 
hitch, the ‘‘old fox of the Balkans.” He 
died just as he was about to guide his 
country—Y ugoslavia — through another 
political crisis. Premier of Serbia at the 
time of the Sarajevo assassination, he 
answered the Austrian ultimatum, saw 
Belgrade laid waste by war, lived to re- 
build it on a larger scale as the capital, 
not of Serbia alone, but of the Serbs, the 
Croats, and the Slovenes. Another old 
man to slip off was Osman Digna, the 
“Fuzzy-Wuzzy” of the Kipling ballad, 
rebel in the Sudan wars, whose exploits 
gave him a legendary importance during 
a long lifetime of trial to the British in 
Africa. The third was the venerable 
leader of the Impressionist school of 
painting—Claude Monet. He died in 
the arms of his friend, Clemenceau, and 
peasants drew the little cart that con- 
tained his cofin over a country road to 
a country churchyard. 


Mexico for Mexicans 

N our side of the Atlantic the 

new alien oil and land laws of 

Mexico, Nicaragua, and Secre- 
tary Kellogg’s effort to bring about a 
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solution of the long-standing Tacna- 
Arica controversy raised issues that are 
of great importance. 

The battle of notes between the 
United States and Mexico over the ap- 
plication of the Mexican oil and land 
laws to property acquired by Americans 
before the adoption of the 1917 Consti- 
tution, began last year, subsided, began 
again last month, and subsided once 
more. Since then the Secretary of Labor 
in the Mexican Government has: ex- 
plained that all rights secured before the 
adoption of the Constitution are to be 
confirmed through governmental conces- 
sions on application within one year. 

Fear that these laws would be retro- 
active gave a sharp tone to the latest 
notes sent by the United States. These 
notes informed the Mexican Gov- 
ernment that the United States had. 
extended recognition to President Obre- 
gon in 1923 on the understanding that 
property rights acquired by Americans 
before the adoption of the Constitution 
should remain intact. The Mexican 
Government’s reply asked the United 
States to wait until some specific charge 
of damage was made under the new 
land laws. This would go in due course 
to the Mexican courts and after that, if 
necessary, could be adjusted between the 
two nations. That the British oil inter- 
ests are reported to have accepted the 
petroleum laws indicates that they may 
not be “dangerous.” 

In brief, the laws over which the 
United States is showing so much con- 
cern provide that no foreigner may in 
future acquire land within a hundred 
kilometers of the border. Any land now 
so held may be kept until the death of 
the present owner, but his heirs must 
dispose of it to Mexican citizens. An- 
other provision is that foreign companies 
holding stock in Mexican companies 
must surrender control within ten years. 
The oil law requires owners of oil lands 
to exchange their titles for what are in 
effect fifty-year leases. In each case the 
law represents a gain in. Mexico’s long 
struggle to win back the bulk of her 
land for her own people. 


Nicaragua’s Bolshevist Ghest 
OTHING more was heard of 
the “spread of Mexican-inspired 
Bolshevism” in Nicaragua after 
(Continued on page 36) 


Mexico—“Nicaragua has an irritating bark!” 
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A bove—Indians of the Tesuque pueblo 


doing the Eagle Dance, which is an 
ancient ceremonial and has a deep re- 
ligious significance for them. Below— 
Girl guides showing a visitor over a 
pueblo on the Indian Detour where lad- 
ders take the place of stairways 
Eagle Dance and Indians of the South- 


west, courtesy of J. F. Kane, from “Pic- 
turesque America” 
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The Woman Behind a Service of il Couriers 
in the Indian Country 


By FRANCES Drewry Mch 


UT on the sun-baked mesas 

of New Mexico, a daughter 

of pioneers is developing a 

new profession for women. 

On most sight-seeing trips 
in the world, the man-with-the-mega- 
phone conducts you. In the Indian 
country of the Southwest, a soft-spoken 
girl courier is your guide. When you 
meet first one, then the other, on your 
travels, you will realize that they are 
not the same thing. One merely shows 
strangers the sights. The other plays 
hostess to friends. 

The traveler who plans to see the 
Indian country may expect to find 
himself dumped on the desert at an 
early hour of the morning, his heart 
a bit heavy with that far-from-home 
feeling. He will be surprised to hear 
his name called, and, on turning, to 
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find a smiling feminine face, beneath a 
ten-gallon hat. His “hostess” has 
come to meet him, tricked out for the 
motor trip in her bright shirt and trim 
boots and enough Indian jewelry to 
open a curio shop. Before he realizes 
it he is thoroughly at home. 

Early in the conversation one is sure 
to hear, “Miss Fergusson says this,” 
“Miss Fergusson thinks that.” Thus 
the woman behind the service is intro- 
duced. Later, this Miss Fergusson 
herself will appear, with her contagious 
enthusiasm and her genial smile, to 
make sure that every one is enjoying 
himself. 

Erna Fergusson is known in the 
Southwest as a “dude wrangler” queen. 
Her beginnings as such were informal 
enough. Once when she was eager to 
go far into the mountains to attend a 
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festa, but felt that she could not afford the trip, she 
thought of taking a party along and letting them pay the 
costs. After this, she found herself arranging jaunts for 
friends and neighbors, now to see the Hopi Snake Dance, 
now to distant Taos, now to lonely Frijoles, where pre- 
historic cliff-dwellers lived. Presently her attention was 
drawn to coast-bound tourists passing through Albuquerque. 
They needed to be “hand-led” through the Indian country, 
she felt, and she decided to do it. Automobiles were got 
together and circulars mailed; then inquiries commenced 
coming in and tourists followed. Miss Fergusson found 
herself possessed of a full-sized guide service. 

There were no regular schedules; there were no set 
tours. Hers was an as-you-please service ready to open 
up any part of New Mexico at any time, and for five years 
it continued with marked success. Then Fred Harvey, of 
restaurant fame, and the Santa Fé Railroad cast their eyes 
on the Indian country and found its tourist possibilities 
good. And the next thing Erna Fergusson knew she was 
ensconced in the busiest office in Santa Fé and told to go 
ahead, with all the financial backing she could ask, and de- 
velop the best guide service possible. To her that meant 
a feminine personnel. 

“Women take the trouble to do little things that men 
never think of,” was the way she put her idea. She her- 
self had demonstrated that. And as a result patrons of 
her independent tourist service had spread stories of how 
Miss Fergusson had mysteriously produced a breakfast of 
iced melon, sliced turkey, hot gravy and hot coffee a hun- 
dred miles from a railway station, with no ice or fire at 
hand; or how a cup of tea and a dainty sandwich were 
served amid the prehistoric ruins of Pecos. Her Aladdin’s 
lamp was the picnicker’s friend, the (Con. on page 41) 


Above—Ceremonial Cave at Frijoles canyon. Below—Dwellers in 
the land and owners of the Southwest before the white man came 
© Ceremonial Cave, courtesy of Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé R. R. 























Editorially Speaking 


The Admirals and the President 


HERE is an interesting political battle going on 
between the militarists in the Navy Department 
and Congress on the one hand, and President 

Coolidge, with doubtless some members of his’ Cabinet, 
on the other side. The former want to put on an im- 
mediate cruiser-building program. The President, 
though he did yield to the Naval Affairs Committee’s 
urging to the extent of endorsing authorization of the 
new cruisers, opposes immediate building and refuses 
to recommend funds. 

It is no doubt natural that men who from boyhood 
have been trained in West Point or Annapolis, and 
whose entire education has dealt with the strategy, the 
duty, and perhaps the glory of war, should see the 
preparations for war in exaggerated proportion to other 
calls upon the government. Therefore it is not strange 
that the admirals of the Navy are calling for more 
cruisers. They are pleading that our list of ships is not 
up to the standard set by the Washington Conference. 

As a matter of fact, we are quite up to the standard. 
The ratio does not apply to cruisers unless they exceed 
10,000 tons. The way is open for competitive building 
in these as well as airplanes, torpedo craft, submarines. 
If the other countries are building light cruisers, the 
answer lies not in an answering building program but 
in hastening a disarmament conference. 

As all the world knows, Mr. Coolidge is pledged 
to call another naval disarmament conference if the 
disarmament commission under the League of Nations 
does not make progress. That is, he stands committed 
to call such a conference at any time when it appears 
probable that the other nations would accept the in- 
vitation. If another one is ever held, either in Mr. 
Coolidge’s administration or some other, there might 
be a destruction of cruisers. To sensible people then 
it appears asinine to spend millions of the taxpayers’ 
money to build ships which may later be destroyed. 
When all the world is engaged in the hope and in the 
actual practical negotiation leading to progressive in- 
ternational disarmament, it is a curious thing for a 
nation which never fails to make the boast that it is a 
nation of peace, to begin a building program of more 
cruisers. 

A man in the highest circles, but who does not 
wish to be publicly quoted, recently said that if the 
two nations having the best naval equipment should 
make a joint war upon us, we are even then prepared 
at this time to make a successful defense. Why then 
should we have more cruisers and spend more money 
merely to appease the ambitions of naval men who in 
all the nations of the world have ever been dissatisfied 
with the size and the nature of the navy their country 
provides ? 

Admirals are the most gallant of men—brave, fear- 
less and loyal to their task of the defense of the nation, 
but when it comes to the psychology of a world situa- 
tion, they lack comprehension. 


If you, dear reader, want to take a hand in this in- 
teresting controversy, let your senator and your repre- 
sentative and your President hear from you. 

CarRIE CHAPMAN Catt. 


* Ss & 
Excess Partisanship 


STEP lessening to a degree the influence of 
A women in politics was taken when, following 

the November elections, the National Women’s 
Republican Club in New York City amended its by- 
laws so that members are required to pledge themselves 
to vote at every election for all the candidates of the 
Republican party. 

This is carrying partisanship to a point of absurdity. 
Women know that party control is a matter of bitter 
contest, and is sometimes in the hands of one group of 
men, sometimes another. The most effective weapon 
which women have exercised as new voters has been 
their independence of judgment. There is a wide- 
spread belief even among political leaders that women 
demand a certain decency in candidates for public office 
and do not willingly support flagrantly unfit men. 

To promise in advance that no matter how vicious an 
influence may gain control of party machinery and no 
matter how corrupt or incompetent the candidate it 
puts up may be, women will support such candidates, is 
to put a zero mark on woman suffrage. Fortunately, 
the fall elections proved that women cannot always be 
swung by momentary party control and that many of 
them prefer to exercise their own judgment and be 
masters of their own consciences. 


So So % 


International House 
() ‘Husson, in New a beautiful stretch of the 


Hudson, in New York, stands a big gray stone 

building which is a living monument to the 
finer possibilities of the human spirit. It is International 
House, where several hundred young people of some 
sixty races live together in order that they may study 
for higher degrees in the universities of the city. If 
you are lucky enough to be asked for a Sunday eve- 
ning supper, you can see the whole idea at once. In 
the great foyer you can watch the groups form and 
dissolve and form again—all types, all colors, from the 
coal black of the Gold Coast to Scandinavian blond- 
ness, mingling in sociable unconsciousness of race barri- 
ers. Afterward, the same mingling at the tables—a 
still stiffer test. Of course, you can’t really believe it, 
until you ask questions behind the scenes, and all that 
you find is the story of a few flare-ups of race or color 
prejudice reasoned down to coolness by the one who 
flared. There was the wounded Canadian who sud- 
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denly saw red at the sound of German, and who made 
himself join the German group. There was the young 
white man who, on first entering the big washrooms, 
found himself near a Negro. Instinct surged—this 
was too much—and he left the room. Then he began 
to think: What did International House mean, then? 
Why had he come if he expected to practice exclusions ? 
He took himself back to the washroom . . . The other 
day he was made president of Fisk University, that 
splendid school for colored people in Tennessee. 

Really, those are about all the stories. The rest is 
harmony in difference. Members of different parts of 
the British Empire discuss imperial problems. ‘Even 
Hindus and English?” you ask. “Even Americans and 
Filipinos,” you may have shot back at you with a smile. 
Of course, these are picked people—yes; but the point 
is no less encouraging: If the ideal of such friendli- 
ness among races can be worked out at all, it can be 
worked out on a larger scale too. 


¥ + + 


The Fall-Doheny Verdict 


T is no wonder that some of the young jurors in 
| the Fall-Doheny oil case were “disturbed” when 

they learned afterward of the difference between 
their verdict and that in the civil court which passed 
on the leases. Eighteen months ago the civil court 
took away from Mr. Doheny, millionaire oil operator, 
the Government oil lands he had leased because it 
held the lease was made in “conspiracy and fraud.” 
The young jurors in the criminal case found no proof 
of “conspiracy” in the story unfolded before them—of 
the famous brown satchel which carried a “loan” from 
Mr. Doheny to Mr. Fall just before Mr. Fall, then 
Secretary of the Interior, secured the enormously 
profitable lease for Mr. Doheny. 

There the two verdicts stand, denying each other. 

Press comment rather generally regards the second 
as acquittal in only a narrow legal sense. As Senator 
Walsh, who was so largely responsible for bringing 
the facts to light, pointed out: 

“It must be borne in mind that conviction in a 
criminal case can be had only when the evidence re- 
moves all reasonable doubt of the guilt of the defend- 
ant.” And he added: “The verdict will scarcely re- 
move the widespread view that the transaction was 
reprehensible in character.” 

It is to be hoped that it won’t. Said the decision of 
the civil court, the United States District Court of 
Los Angeles: ‘“The injury that has been done the na- 
tion, as well as the distrust of public officers that it 
has caused, can not be overestimated.”” The corruption 
of that period is beyond question. If the trial, sadly 
belated as it was, has served to increase alertness in 
watching our public officials, if it has sharpened in- 
dignation against those who take advantage of their 
high place to serve personal interests, the actual fate of 
the two men concerned matters little. 


+ * + 


F by any chance you overlooked the account of the 
National League of Woman Voters’ current list 

‘of publications in the November issue, turn back 

| and read about them. They are a condensed paper- 
| back library of vital information for the woman who 


is a citizen, covering interests that range from the 
nation’s foreign policy to such intimate matters as ‘““The 
Economic Status of a Wife Working at Home.” Such 
a file within easy reach—if often reached—would 
greatly heighten a woman’s usefulness. 


* ~ * 


Be Younger by 1928! 
NN of-tieses could be more suitable for a first- 


of-the-year magazine than Dr. Alsop’s article 

in this issue—‘‘Don’t Be Your Age.” (By the 
way, Dr. Alsop’s academic dignity should be cleared of 
responsibility for that slangy but appropriate title.) 
We were so exhilarated and encouraged by it ourselves 
that we are tempted to start “Don’t Be Your Age’”’ 
clubs among women of our acquaintance. Briefly, Dr. 
Alsop says we can keep our bodies young—or anyhow 
younger than the average for our years—by working 
at it. There, of course, is the rub. Exercise, air, right 
food, sleep—and all the rest of the sane ritual must be 
observed regularly; assorted forms of self-indulgence 
must be forsworn; the will must be tautened. But 
the results would be richly worth all the cost. Out in 
Chicago there is a well-known woman poet and critic, 
well past sixty anyhow, who loves to run when she gets 
to a nice stretch of beach. Why not run at sixty? Of 
course don’t overlook Dr. Alsop’s warning about the 
proper precautions—a run, for instance, isn’t recom- 
mended to start with!—but let January, 1928, find you 
younger in body than January, 1927. 





~ ~ *~ 


Voters’ Mirage 
M USSOLINI seems to have an unfortunate sense 


of humor. With a grand gesture he an- 

nounced some time ago that women might vote 
in municipal elections—that is, certain carefully 
designated classes of women. Then he canceled all 
municipal elections by reviving the ancient office of 
podesta. Roughly, a podesta corresponds to a mayor, 
except that he is appointed by the government instead 
of elected by the municipality. The one slender 
political privilege women had gained disappeared. How- 
ever, many feminists felt that something might be 
rescued from the ruins. A voter is eligible for the 
post of podesta—surely now a woman might hold that 
office. A small town near Rome bravely offered a test 
case. The city fathers strongly recommended that a 
woman be appointed podesta. As soon as the point was 
raised the Ministry of Internal Affairs (i.e., Mus- 
solini) decided that the old municipal law should apply. 
Only a voter might be podesta, women had not had 
time to become voters, therefore no woman might 
become podesta. Italian suffragists are back at the 
beginning, starting from the ground up once more. 


so + So 


AVE you told your Senators that you are look- 

H ing to them for renewal of the Sheppard- 

Towner Act? State legislatures must soon make 

their appropriations to carry on this fine work of co- 

dperation for the lives and health of mothers and babies. 
Don’t let the Senate forget! 











———S— 
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Is the League a “Movement’’r 


S our League a ““movement’’—or is it merely a kind of 
] good government club? 

Do its complex program, its elaborate organization, its 
infinitely varied activities have the significance and emotional 
unity of a central purpose ? 

Does it relate itself to the common problems of democracy? 

The answer of all recent development seems to be “Yes.” 

Like many human beings, the League was born, grew 
amazingly and only became critically conscious of itself as it 
grew. During the first years one might 
hear it variously defined according to the 
viewpoint of an individual or a locality. 
Some saw it simply as “first aid,” to the 
new voters; some as a new broom for 
cleaning up politics; others as an edu- 
cational agency of a purely academic 
kind; others held that it should crusade 
for one or another cause. But these par- 
tial conceptions have either died or been 
included in the synthesis of our present 
program. Furthermore, this unity seems 
to have come from a germinating seed 
within the League itself, whose growth 
was stimulated and forced by political 
conditions surrounding it. 

Women gained full citizenship at a 
time when our democratic institutions 
were under fire and when the failures of 
the electorate seemed to justify skep- 
ticism of democracy itself. This situa- 
tion was a clear challenge to the body of 
women voters coming on the scene in 
1920. They could hardly fail to see the 
role that they might play. However 
many problems might clamor for their 
attention, the problem of the electorate 
itself confronted them as underlying all 
others. Twenty million new _ voters 
with no bad political habits (as yet!) 
coming into the situation at this juncture 





ee ee 


place when related to this central need of democracy. All 
experience in putting it into effect has forced us from the 
opportunist and the concrete into the general and the funda- 
mental. Experiments in the political education of women are 
a contribution to the general field of citizenship training. “Get 
out the Vote” campaigns lead us to the question of why voters 
do not vote, and from that to the more inclusive question of 
the quality as well as the quantity of the electorate. Legis. 
lative work inevitably leads back to the voter who must pro- 
vide the motive power in securing good laws and the vigilance 
needed to see that they are enforced. 

All roads have led us to Rome, to the 
central problem of the “quality” of the 
electorate. Voices are still heard com- 
plaining that the League is not dramatic 
enough, that it should concentrate ona 
“Cause,” and we are summoned, in turn, 
by the crusaders for one or another of 
the pressing issues of the day. Of course 
these critics may safely be left to destroy 
each other, Kilkenny fashion, since ob- 
viously to crusade for any one of these 
controversial issues would thereby pre- 
clude us from crusading for the others, a 
lesson soon learned by all of us who have 
ever crusaded. 

But have we not a “Cause” already? 
Do not our critics miss the real sig- 
nificance of the League’s central pur- 
pose? Isn’t it something to contribute 
to the electorate the kind of voters who 
can be trusted to see with clarity and 
work with intelligent persistence for all 
moral issues? 

Need we ask for a more dramatic or 
unified cause than to better the working 
of our democracy—or one more pro- 
foundly patriotic ? 

—KATHARINE LUDINGTON. 
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January, 1927 


Congress Opens 
T the close of the last session, the League’s measures 
A stood as follows: 
The Maternity and Infancy Act (H. R. 7555): 
Passed the House April 5, and is now on Senate calendar. 


Ciwil Service and the Prohibition Unit (H. R. 3821): 
passed the House and was favorably reported to the Senate. 


Department of Educa- 
ten (H. R. 5000) AS. 
291); Is still in committee 
in both houses. 

Muscle Shoals (S. 4106) 
(Not endorsed by the 
League): Is on the calen- 

I. 
ities to the Wads- 
yorth-Garrett Amendment 
c's, Res: S$) (€H.. f. 
Res, 15): Still in Judiciary 
Committees of both Houses. 

Opposition to the Equal 
Rights Amendment (S. J. 
1) (H. J. 81): Before 
Judiciary committees of 
both Houses. 

In the first week of the 
sssion, little business is 
usually transacted, and 
thus far no definite advance 
has been made on measures 


included in the League’s legislative program. 


At the Wisconsin League convention, Mrs. C. J. Otjen, president, 


Mrs. 





Frank P. Hixon, 


Several of 


them, however, are mentioned in the President’s two messages 


to the Congress. 


Maternity-Infancy Act 


the 


Extension of 


Maternity 


and 


Infancy (Sheppard- 


Towner) Act heads the list of measures for which the League 


is working. 


Since 1921 there has been ample demonstration 


that Sheppard-Towner work is needed, that it can accomplish 
much in lowering infant and maternity death rates, and that 
there has been too short a time to lay more than the founda- 


tions of a sound program. The states are not yet sufficiently 
prepared to carry on the work alone. 


The League is in re- 


ceipt of letters from all parts of the country telling how well 
the Act is working and urging extension of the period of its 


operation. 


A bill to extend the operation of the Act for two years 
passed the House at the last session. 
ported out of committee with an amendment making the 
period of extension one year only. 
the Senate calendar and the League is exerting every effort to 
get it to a vote and to defeat the one-year amendment. 

In his message to the Congress the President commended 


the work under the Sheppard-Towner Act. 


In the Senate it was re- 


As we go to press it is on 


His exact words 


were, “But there are unfortunately a multitude of workers 
who have not yet come to share in the general prosperity of 


the nation. 


Both the public authorities and private enter- 


prise should be solicitous to advance the welfare of this class. 
The Federal Government has been seeking to secure this end 
through a protective tariff, through restrictive immigration, 
through requiring safety devices for the prevention of acci- 
dents, through the granting of workmen’s compensation, 


through civilian vocational 


rehabilitation and 


education, 


through employment information bureaus, and through such 
humanitarian relief as was provided in the maternity and in- 


lancy legislation.” 


: In his budget message, the President was more definite: 
No estimate is submitted for carrying on the work under the 
Maternity and Infancy Act, approved November 23, 1921, in- 
amuch as the authorization of appropriations for this purpose 
was fulfilled with the appropriation for 1927. A bill is now 
pending before the Congress extending the provisions of that 


national treasurer, and Mrs. 
of the state finance board 
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Act to the fiscal years 1928 and 1929. If and when that 
measure becomes law I propose sending to the Congress a 
supplemental estimate for an appropriation to make its pro- 
visions effective. I am in favor of the proposed legislation 
extending the period of operation of this law with the under- 
standing and hope that the administration of the funds to be 
provided would be with a view to the gradual withdrawal of 
the Federal Government from this field, leaving to the states, 
who have been paid by Fed- 
eral funds and_ schooled 
under Federal supervision, 
the privilege and duty of 
maintaining this important 
work without aid or inter- 
ference from the Federal 
Government. 

“T have referred in prev- 
ious Budget messages to the 
advisability of restricting 
and curtailing Federal sub- 
sidies to the States. The 
Maternity Act offers con- 
crete opportunity to begin 
this program. The States 
should now be in a position 
to walk alone along this 
highway of helpful endeav- 
or, and I believe it in the 
interest of the States and 
the Federal Government to 
give them the opportunity.” 

Supporters of the Sheppard-Towner Act rejoice that the 
President has come out in definite terms in support of the two- 
year extension. It is to be regretted, however, that he cited 
the Maternity and Infancy Act as an Act on which to begin 
in curtailing Federal subsidies to the States, although he ad- 
vocated gradual, not drastic, withdrawal. 


Lee Wandell 


Foreign Affairs 


On the subject of our international relations, except for 
mention of our debt settlements, the Chinese customs tariff, 
and the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Con- 
ference, the President spoke in general terms: “All the world 
knows that the whole extent of our influence is against war 
and in favor of peace, against the use of force and in favor 
of negotiation, arbitration, and adjudication as a method of 
adjusting international difficulties. We look with disfavor 
upon all aggressive warfare.” 

Two resolutions have been introduced, one in the House 
and one in the Senate (H. Res. 323) (S. Res. 282), urging 
the Senate to rescind its action in regard to United States’ 
membership in the World Court. On December 9, Senator 
Trammell tried to get immediate consideration for his reso- 
lution, but in spite of his efforts it was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

As we go to press, a vote is pending on acceptance of the 
Geneva Protocol to do away with chemical warfare as be- 
tween the signatory powers. 


Living Costs 


Among the measures which have advanced the interests of 
the farmer, the President mentioned the packers and stock- 
yards act, the Purnell Act for agricultural research, the Cap- 
per-Volstead Cooperative Marketing Act, and the cooperative 
marketing Act of 1926. He continued, “The advantages to be 
derived from a more comprehensive and less expensive sys- 
tem of transportation for agriculture ought to be supplemented 
by provision for an adequate supply of fertilizer at a lower 
cost than is at present obtainable. This advantage we are 
attempting to secure by the proposed development at Muscle 
Shoals, and there are promising experiments being made in 
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synthetic chemistry for the production of nitrates.’ Indica- 
tions do not include Muscle Shoals among the matters that 
will be active in this session. 

With the President’s pronouncements on law enforcements, 
every citizen may heartily agree: “Failure to support the 
Constitution and observe the law ought not to be tolerated by 
public opinion. Especially those in public places who have 
taken their oath to support the Constitution, ought to be more 
scrupulous in its observance. 

Officers of the Department of Jus- 
tice throughout the country should be 
vigilant in enforcing the law, but 
local authorities which had always 
been mainly responsible for the en- 
forcement of law in relation to in- 
toxicating liquor, ought not to seek 
evasion by attempting to shift the 
burden wholly upon the Federal 
agencies. Under the Constitution the 
States are jointly charged with the 
Nation in providing for the enforce- 
ment of the prohibition amendment. 
Some people do not like the amend- 
ment, some do not like other parts of 
the Constitution, some do not like 
any of it. Those who entertain such 
sentiments have a perfect right to 
seek through legal methods for a 
change. But for any of our inhabi- 
tants to observe such parts of the 
Constitution as they like, while dis- 
regarding others, is a doctrine that 
would break down all protection of 
life and property and destroy the 
American system of ordered liberty.” 


Iowa Women Win 


ESPITE some added intricacies in the voting pro- 

cedure, and a disconcerting, if not open, opposition, 

women in Iowa have concluded a successful fight 
against discrimination and have succeeded in removing the 
last barrier to women holding office in that Middle Western 
state. 

Iowa, up to November 2, 1926, was the one state which 
had not acknowledged the right of women to sit in the legis- 
lature. When the framers of the Iowa Constitution wrote 
the qualifications for members of its General Assembly, it was 
probably quite by accident, but it may have been by design, 
that they specified ‘“‘male citizens.” The qualifications before 
1880 were not only twenty-one years, but a “free white 
male.” 

lowa, like many other states when attempts are made to 
amend the Constitution, requires that an amendment must 
pass two legislatures. In addition, Iowa demands three 
months’ publication of the proposal, following approval by the 
two legislatures. Ordinarily this procedure arouses interest in 
an impending change, but in Iowa there was little apparent 
interest in the proposed amendment until a couple of months 
before Election Day, when the Iowa League decided to cam- 
paign more vigorously than it had been doing to heighten 
interest, and make certain the passage of the amendment. 

There did not seem to be any organized opposition to the 
amendment, but the results showed either that there was a de- 
termined underground political opposition or there were still a 
number of people who held to the idea that Iowa should still 
maintain its position of being the only state in the forty- 
eight to exclude women from state legislative service. The 
final count was 239,999 for the amendment, to 133,929 
against. The old belief that women’s sphere of activity 
should be confined to the home—perhaps a few minor places 
in the business world, but very few in the political field— 
dies slowly and dies hard. 





Miss Amy G. Maher, in a world-surveying mood A 


THE Woman City 


The World Over 


Keeping us in touch with the progress of women's and childy 
rights in foreign countries is what-dmy G. Maher purposes to 4, 
this column from time to time. She will keep us informed of, 
work of the International Alliance for Equal Suffrage and Citize 
ship, of which the League is the American auxiliary. : 


RS. CORBETT  ASHpy 
M President ot the  Intem, 
tional Suffrage Alliance, ay; 


remembered by all League member 
who attended the convention in Rig 
mond, Virginia, has been selected } 
the Liberal Association as their canéj 
date for the Hendon Division, whep. 
ever the next election in England ma 
be. The “Woman's Leader” je, 
that such an offer would be goo 
enough for an -untried new parm 
worker, but that the Liberal Agg. 
ciation should have given something 
much better to Mrs. Ashby, as the 
last election gave the Conservative 
11,000 majority. In reply to the 
“Woman's Leader” Mrs. Ashby ey. 
plains that she has been offered safer 
constituencies farther afield, but tha 
because of her family and her work 
in London, she has had to refuse 
them. She says: “The eighty-two 
constituencies of London do not offer 
safe Liberal majorities at the mo- 
ment, yet if I fight at all, I must 
fight here.” 


motor coach conveyed twelve 

French suffragists this fall on a three 
weeks’ intensive speech-making tour over France, to Chartres, 
Angers, Nantes, La Rochelle, Bordeaux, Angouléme, Poitiers 
and Tours, with the warning that France is the only civilized 
nation that has not given the vote to women. League dele- 
gates at the Alliance Congress last summer were impressed 
with the number of high officials who addressed the Congress 
in favor of woman suffrage, leading us to hope that the 
speeches were more than a gesture—what the French call 


“la belle parole.” 


A Committee of Women for Social Reform has_ been 
founded in Barcelona, Spain, with the object of changing 
some of the laws as they affect women, to permit women to 
act as guardians, or witnesses, to retain parental authority over 
their minor children if they re-marry, to have equal rights 
with men under the separation laws, to have the right to 
make contracts in their profession, and to have the usufruct of 
a share of the husband’s estate equal to the share of any other 
natural heir. 


The Government of Japan has ratified the convention on 
the minimum age for child workers, adopted by the first In- 
ternational Labor Conference in 1919. Fourteen countries 
have now ratified this convention, which fixes the age of 
children working in industry generally at fourteen, admitting 
certain concessions to India and Japan. 


Women in Madras, India, now have political rights on 
exactly the same terms as men. The Madras Legislative 
Council passed a resolution to admit women into the Council. 
It is suggested that the “example of what has been so freely 
granted to women in Madras will help the British women to 
get similar rights of representation.” 


Miss Eleanor Rathbone, President of the National Union 
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of Societies for Equal Citizenship in Great Britain, is stand- 
‘ng as an Independent candidate in the municipal election in 
Liverpool, and is being opposed, for the first time in fifteen 
years, by a Conservative candidate. In the Liverpool press, 
‘everal letters have appeared, deploring the fact that the 
Conservative Party has decided to contest Miss Rathbone’s 
constituency. One describes her as “possibly the best known 
and most widely respected of our citizens. Her ability, and 
her profound knowledge of social problems have been praised 
by public men in the press of all political parties in this coun- 
try and many other parts of the world.” 


The Three Laws 


(6 ITH three laws and public opinion behind their 
enforcement, commercialized vice can be elimi- 
nated’’—so runs the foreword of the new pamphlet 


by Mrs. Ann Webster, National Chairman of the Committee 
on Social Hygiene. To quote from the summary in the text: 


“The Anti-Prostitution Law provides for the arrest and trial 
of those who profit by the business of prostitution, and of men 
and women who commit acts of prostitution. 

The Injunction and Abatement Law provides a tool for the 
use of the citizen herself, if officials will not enforce the Anti- 


Prostitution Law. 
The Ouster Law provides for the removal of officials who 


neglect to perform their work.” 


Concisely and without technical words the provisions of each 
law are more fully set forth, the reasons back of them given, 
and their effect foretold. 

Appended is a copy of each of the three laws as they have 
been enacted by New Mexico, Iowa and Tennessee “in forms 
which can be recommended to the citizen who is looking for 
examples of legislation.” 


Ohio Retains the Primary 


O the Ohio League of Women Voters the most grati- 
fying result of the November election was the defeat 
of the direct primary Amendment to the state constitu- 
tion. Those interested in the future of women in politics 
realized that this question was the most vital one that had come 
before the voters since suffrage had been granted to women. 
With the defeat of the so-called Knight Amendment by a 
two-to-one majority the League brought to a successful close 
a well-thought-out educational campaign which had been car- 
ried on for the past 
two years. - 
When the direct 
primary was first un- 
der fire in the last ses- 
sion of the Ohio legis- 
lature members of the 
League realized that 
no time should be lost 
in preparing for the 
attack which was 
bound to come. Con- 
sequently when it be- 
came known late in the 
summer that a referen- 
dum vote was to be 
taken, which if voted 
upon favorably would 
give to the legislature 
the power to provide 
any method of nomina- 
tion it desired, the League was ready to take an active part in 
defeating the measure. To return to the convention system 
of nominating candidates was the undisguised object of 





New Voters in Kentucky dramatize the “League's place on the front page” for 
the enjoyment of Kentucky convention delegates 
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those initiating and sponsoring the Knight amendment. 

There was nothing new or spectacular in the campaign to 
retain the direct primary—nothing new to members of the 
League of Women Voters. “Vote No on the Knight Amend- 
ment,” was the advice given by state board members, local 
League officers and workers who made speeches; debates and 
public meetings were held where the primary versus the con- 
vention system was discussed. Special leaflets which were 
ready for circulation almost immediately after it became 
known that this amendment would be placed on the ballot 
were widely distributed. The three issues of the Ohio 
Woman Voter published preceding the election were filled 
with informational material and articles contributed. by 
authorities on the direct primary. Finally the League Ford, 
which was purchased this fall for the use of the state organ- 
izer, helped in a very practical way by taking the state presi- 
dent and field secretary on a tour of the state. 

It was not long before the League was known as _ head- 
quarters for information on the amendment, and many 
bundles of leaflets were sent out to women’s study clubs, to 
high school pupils who were preparing debates on the question, 
and other interested groups. 

A great deal of spirit was aroused among leaders in the 
Direct Primary Defense League and the other organizations 
working for the defeat of the amendment when, upon investi- 
gation, it was found that many of the signatures which ap- 
peared upon the petitions which had been circulated during 
the summer months were false. Then, too, when it became 
known that certain of the party leaders were urging voters to 
support the amendment, misleading them by stating that it 
was a means of “improving” the existing primary law, many 
were fearful as to what the result of the election would be. 

The direct primary has been retained in Ohio by such a 
large majority favoring it that it is doubtful if the opponents 
will soon launch another attack against it. The Ohio League 
is aware of the fact that the existing law is not perfect and 
that certain changes in the election laws of the state are 
essential in order to make the direct primary a more effective 
method of nominating candidates. The friends of the primary 
hope to see these changes brought about in the near future 
so that there will be no need to consider again.a re.urn to 
the convention system.— SyBi_ Burton, President of the Ohio 


League 


HE fifth “Foreign Affairs” school, held by the Massa- 
chusetts League of Women Voters in cooperation with 
Radcliffe College, will 
be in session January 
11, 12 and 13, at the 


Agassiz House, Rad- 
cliffe College. The 
school will seek the 


facts on the more sig- 
nificant international 
issues of the day, stress- 
ing especially the situ- 
ation developing in the 
Far East. 

The Cambridge 
three-day gathering 
will be addressed by 
distinguished publicists, 
college professors, and 
authorities on inter- 
national questions. 
Several nationalities 
will be _ represented. 
Round table luncheon conferences will be a feature. 

Applications should be addressed to the Massachusetts 
League, 607 Boylston street, Boston. 
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The Curfew in Portlan 


By MARTHA RANDALL 


This page is furnished by the International Association of Policewomen, 
which ts solely responsible for what appears thereon 


T is well understood that when 
our Mayor—the Mayor of Port- 
land, Oregon—sees necessity for 
action, he takes a personal hand. 
After a recent crime wave of the 
newspaper variety he made a quiet sur- 
vey of the city’s night life. His visits 
to the public grilles—both Chinese and 
fashionable hotel—and the sight of car 
loads of young people starting for out- 
lying roadhouses, led to further investi- 
gations on succeeding week-ends. Nine 
cars were commissioned, each manned by 
a driver, an officer in plain clothes and a 
member of the Women’s Protective 
Division, and each was assigned one 
section of the city. Our instructions 
were to look for unaccompanied minors 
about the motion picture houses, grilles, 
school grounds and other rendezvous of 
youth. Our curfew ordinance applies to 
persons under the age of eighteen and 
becomes effective at nine Pp. M. during 
the school months and at ten during the 
summer vacation period. We _ found 
many groups which included minors, all 
of them under twenty-one. Girls of 
fifteen or sixteen years of age were with 
boy escorts of eighteen, who were far 
more in need of a guardian than the 
girls themselves, if the aim of guardian- 
ship be protection; in some cases liquor 
had been freely dispensed. 


The Curfew Sounds 


E decided to hark back to the 

legal presumption that a boy is 

not capable of assuming guard- 
ianship until he has reached legal age. 
The result: was the much-discussed 
amendment to our Curfew Ordinance, 
extending the age of an escort of any 
minor to a person of twenty-one, having 
care and custody. 

This change met with strong opposition, 
many feeling that young folks should 
have greater rather than less freedom, 
and that “the fool thing can’t be en- 
forced anyway.” After two meetings 
with school principals, Parent-Teacher 
leaders, and recreation directors, it was 
_ concluded that with cooperation of 
home and school. and thoughtful plan- 
ning for more afternoon affairs the de- 
sired condition could be brought about. 
Almost without exception the motion 


picture theatres fell into line; some by 
flashing the curfew warning on the 
screen before nine o'clock or by installing 
clocks in prominent positions, and at the 





Martha Randall, Superintendent of the 

WV omen’s Protective Division, Portland, 

Oregon, and Regional Director of the 

International Association of  Police- 
women 


Rialto Theatre this notice appeared on 
the program: “We observe the Curfew 
Law for kiddies by letting gut at a quar- 
ter to nine.” 

I fear that too literal a meaning has 
been placed upon the admonition ‘‘More 
and better parents.”” Many children have 
acquired more parents via the ‘divorce 
mill, but the change is not always for 
the better. Etta, aged seventeen, was 
found after midnight in a grille with her 
“boy friend,” just twenty days her senior. 
When discovered she was alone and, 
under questioning, she said, “I am with 
my brother.” When the boy returned he 
stated with some dignity, “I am_ her 
friend.” The plot thickened! When it 
was thinned by persistent questioning, 
we found that both statements were 
true, inasmuch as Etta’s father had mar- 
ried Ben’s mother, thus making Etta and 
Ben sister and brother. In time, Etta’s 
father took unto himself another wife 
and yet another, each preceded by the 


necessary divorce. Etta and Ben drifted 
apart, but they met later and became 
sweethearts and they were out for a lark 
when the clean-up cops interrupted their 
téte-a-téte. 

Another night we drove up to Cen- 
tral Station at two A. M., feeling that 
we had frustrated the plans of enough 
minors and disturbed the slumber of 
enough guileless parents, when, lo! Jerry 
and Minnie staggered across our path 
en route to their automobile. Jerry was 
sufficiently drunk to tackle the Mayor, 
the Chief and the Desk Sergeant. He 
did take on the latter and meanwhile 
‘told the world” he’d never die happy 
until he had killed a policeman. Minnie, 
in a whining and affected voice, said she 
was nineteen and a “sorority girl.” 
“Went to the University a term or two 
to get in a good sorority. . That’s what 
I went for, of course.” I took her 
home. The boy’s father was sent for, 
and took him home to a hysterical and 
heartbroken mother, who had no idea 
what Jerry was doing when out late 
nights. 


Enforcing the Law 


HE Mayor set his jaw and said, 
“Well, I am going to do some- 
thing to keep such kids as these off 


the streets if their parents can’t.” 


AND THE MAYOR DID JUST THAT. 


Rome was not built in a day and the 
parents and children of a city like Port- 
land are not educated to observe the 
Curfew Law at once, but the city off- 
cials and the police did their part, the 
newspapers gave widespread publicity, 
setting forth the measure fairly and ex- 
plicitly, and the citizenry responded. 
This regulation is enforced, regardless of 
social status, much to the surprise of one 
little miss who said to our Dance Hall 
Inspector, “Oh, you go and work down 
on B street where you belong.” No 
longer do children tell us, “I didn’t 
know anything about the Curfew,” al- 
though occasionally one will say, “I 
knew better, but I just took a chance.” 





NOTE:—For further information on the 
work of policewomen, address the Interna- 
tional Association of Policewomen, 220 Eve- 
ning Star Building, Washington, D. C. 
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World News About Women 





Last month this picture of the Reverend 
Olympia Brown was crowded out by 
“Women Who Won. A_ life-long suf- 
fragist, no one would have made way for 
them more gladly than Mrs. Brown 


tional Council of Jewish Women, 

held in Washington this winter, 
saw the downfall of a well-known mem- 
ber of the Old Order of Things. ‘Rule 
of Thumb,” constantly routed from 
business circles by the efficiency expert 
and even from politics with the advent 
of the city manager, may now have to 
resign from national women’s groups in 
favor of the more promising 
survey plan. Through the 
leadership of Mrs. Herbert 
FE. Ottenheimer, of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, honorary 
vice-president, the council’s 
methods and  accomplish- 
ments will undergo periodic 
surveys by an independent 
group of experts to insure 
the readjustments necessary 
in a changing world. 

The first survey—made 
by the Bureau of Jewish 
Social Research—met a fav- 
orable response at the tri- 
ennial meeting this year. 
Each section president had 
discussed the findings with 
her own delegates and sec- 
tion members and the result 
was an intelligent, whole- 
hearted cooperation. 


Fos triennial meeting of the Na- 


In 1900 there were two women lawyers in France. 
one hundred and fifty. 


HREE women wen honors in the 
medical field this month—Dr. | 


Mabel E. Elliott, who has just re- 
ceived her license as a practitioner from 
the Japanese Government; Miss Effie J. 
Taylor, appointed professor of Psychia- 
tric Nursing at Yale University, and 
Dr. Brian Garfield, the first woman 
surgeon in France. 

Dr. Elliott has had: unusual experience 
in foreign parts. Right after the war she 
served as head of the American 
Women’s Hospitals Service in Turkey, 
the Caucasus and Greece. At present 
she is the only American woman doctor 
allowed to practice in Japan. Professor 
Taylor has conducted many studies and 
had extensive nursing experience in 
psychiatric work. Her appointment at 
Yale is a striking indication not only of 
her own achievements but of the in- 
creasing esteem in which the nursing 
profession is held by scientists and the 
public. Dr. Garfield, the wife of an 
American, has just reached the ranks 
of practitioner after several years as an 
interne in hospitals in France. 


HEN the final count of the 

State canvassing board was made 

in Wyoming the returns re- 
vealed a very interesting fact, and that 
was that a woman led each party. The 
famous case of Governor Nellie Tayloe 
Ross, candidate for governor on the 
Democratic ticket, ends with the report 
that she was defeated by little more than 
a thousand votes, and that she led the 
next highest candidate on her ticket by 


© Wide World Photos 
Today there are 
These “maitres” are often consulted’ by 
men, several have conducted famous trials, and many of them take 
an active part in all social and political questions concerning women 








Eva Le Gallienne, actor-manager of a reper- 

tory program at New York's old Fourteenth 

Street Theater, where devotees of the play 

may see Ibsen and Tchekov for a fraction of 
the usual Broadway prices 


eleven thousand votes. Bravo! 

On the successful Republican ticket 
Mrs. Katherine A. Morton, candidate 
for reélection to the office of State 
Superintendent of Schools, secured over 
a thousand more votes than the next 
highest Republican candidate. 

Wyoming is certainly true to her first 
principles. 

HE December list of 
women who won in 
the election omitted 
one state representative, 
Mrs. Pamela Francisco, Re- 
publican, from Bergen, New 
Jersey. This changes the 
total number of women rep- 
resentatives throughout the 
country to 99 instead of 98. 
Official reports from New 
Mexico, just recently re- 
ceived, add Jennie Fortune 
as Secretary of State and 
Lois Randolph, as _ State 
Superintendent of Education. 
Another interesting item is 
the reélection of the all 
women’s ticket in Winslow, 
Arkansas. This village, sit- 
uated at the highest point of 
the Ozarks, has a resident 
population of four hundred. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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terest took place at a church in 

Tarrytown, New York—the un- 
veiling of a memorial window to Dr. 
Anna Howard Shaw, beloved suffrage 
leader, whose vivid personality still lives 
for all who know her. It was in this 
church, the North Tarrytown Method- 
ist, that Dr. Shaw was ordained for the 
ministry and the clergyman who per- 
formed that ceremony was present at the 
unveiling. Caroline Bartlett Crane, of 
Michigan, once a minister herself, made 
the dedicatory address. 


| AST month a service of special in- 


NEVERAL American papers and not 
a few in England hailed Mrs. Fos- 
ter Welch, recently elected sheriff 

for the County Borough of Southamp- 
ton, England, as the first woman ever 


to be King’s Officer. But only two 
years previously Mrs. Lucy Green 
Wells was elected Sheriff of Canter- 


bury, an office which she served -with 
distinction tor a vear. And a peep into 
mediaeval times reveals several women 
so honored. The twelfth century saw 
Ela of Salisbury, sole heir of the earl- 
dom, appointed Sheriff of Wiltshire. 
When her oldest son became twenty-one 
he challenged her right to the office. Un- 
daunted, the Lady met the challenge and 
won. In the fifteenth century Isabella 
and Idonea of Veteripont served jointly 
as High Sheriff of Westmoreland and 
established a new custom by insisting 
that their burghers bring their cases to 
them personally. Anne, Countess of 
Pembroke, also held the office of High 
Sheriff of Westmoreland in 1644. She 
was a stern woman and had a firm hand 
with her tenants, who could not be 
held guiltless of anti-feminism. One, a 
clock worker, persistently refused to 
acknowledge her as his seigneuress and 
held back his yearly rent of one hen. 
She spent £200 on suing him, but she 
secured that hen and the right for which 
it stood. In those times the office of 
Sheriff was hereditary and a source of 
income. Today it is purely honorary. 

the Ecole 


RADITIONALLY, 
Normale Superiéure, France’s 
highest center of instruction. for 
future professors, is reserved to young 
men. Actually, there is no absolute law, 
and when Marie-Louise Jacectin pre- 
sented herself for examination and came 
out second on the list, the authorities 
began to be puzzled. Sensing the im- 
possibility of placing a jeune fille among 
the garcons, they tried to escape from 
their dilemma by changing her place 
from second to twenty-first, just outside 
the ranks of the twenty successful can- 
didates. For compensation, they offered 
her a special scholarship in the Univer- 
sity of Paris. But Mlle. Jacotin was 
not to be outdone. She insisted that she 


did not want to live at the school, that 
she wished only to attend the lectures 
and other academic functions. 


And so 


strongly did she protest that, after con- 
siderable reflection, the authorities ac- 
cepted her application. She is even to 
keep her title—a valuable one in France 
—of Eléve de _  I’Ecole Normale 
Supérieure. 


Current Events 
(Continued from page 25) 


the first alarming dispatches had con- 
jured up the spectre of a Mexican Bol- 
shevist movement menacing the Panama 
Canal, but coming, as it did, on the eve 
of the final American note to the Mexi- 
can Government, it startled political 
circles in both Mexico and the United 
States and distracted public attention 
from the real issue. Developments in 
Nicaragua show the United States and 
Mexico as rivals in an effort to influence 
the destiny of the revolution-ridden re- 
public, with the United States well in 
the first place. The Mexican effort to 
get a finger in the pie was shown by its 
recognition of Dr. Juan Sacasa, vice- 
president under the Solarzano régime, 
who has recently been proclaimed presi- 
dent by the undaunted Liberals. 


ACNA and Arica came into the 
headlines again when Secretary 


Kellogg offered an old plan for 
settling the long-standing dispute of 
Chile and Peru over the two provinces. 
His proposal, which has been offered 
again and again in the past, urges Chile 
and Peru to let Bolivia acquire the dis- 
puted provinces, making Arica a free 
port and reserving the famous headland 
of Morro as a memorial to the end of 
the strife. Bolivia accepted Secretary 
Kellogg’s proposal, Chile accepted “in 
principle,” but Peru’s first official com- 
munication was a query as to whether 
the doctrine of self-determination was 
to be applied to Tacna and Arica. As 
the inhabitants of the provinces are 
largely Peruvian, it was thought possi- 
ble that Peru still hoped for a plebiscite, 
but the reports of both General Pershing 
and General Lassiter show the obstacles 
to this now abandoned plan of settle- 
ment. What purports to be Peru’s reply 
has appeared unofficially in E/ Diario. 
She wishes to retain Tacna and Arica, 
ceding, by agreement with Chile, certain 
territory south of the two provinces to 
Bolivia. By this plan Chile would still 
hold her nitrate field. Such a solution 
is doubtful. 


WAR that began more than a cen- 
tury ago came to its official end 
when Chief Tony Tommy, leader 

of the Seminole Indians in Florida, 
wrote President Coolidge that the tribe 
was at last ready to swear allegiance to 
the United States. Their opposition to 
the advance of white men into their ter- 
ritory turned into flaming hatred when 
General Andrew Jackson captured 
Chief Osceola, their greatest hero. The 
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kindness of the American people has now 
softened the memory of this injury ang 
all they ask is to live in Florida, the onl, 
home they have ever known. ‘ 


MPORTANT developments marked 
the history of China in the preced. 
ing month. The representative of 

China at the League of Nations ap. 
nounced that all unequal treaties will }. 
allowed to lapse as they expire. The 
possibility of foreign intervention dis. 
appeared when Great Britain finally de. 
cided not to attempt to use force ip 
China. The report by the Commission 
on Extraterritoriality, created by the 
Washington Arms Conference to look 
into the special privileges by which for. 
eigners make their own laws and have 
their own courts in China, was made 
public. It says that interference by the 
military chieftains made administration 
of the courts by Chinese impossible, but 
advises that the foreign courts base their 
decisions on Chinese law as far as pos- 
sible and that foreigners should pay 
taxes and obey the Chinese regulations. 
In further recognition of China’s rights 
as a nation, it recommends the progres- 
sive abandonment of extraterritoriality 
as a province comes up to the standard 
of Japan or the Western nations in the 
administration of justice. 

Another development, whose full 
meaning is yet to be demonstrated, is in 
the position of the Canton Government 
of South China. General Chiang Kai- 
shek, leader of the Cantonese, came for- 
ward with a definite program for a com- 
mittee form of Government, movement 
of the capital from Canton to Hankow 
on the Yangtse, the subjugation of the 
northern militarists, and abolition of all 
extraterritorial rights and unequal trea- 
ties. Shortly after, General Feng once 
more began to move from the north in 
an attempt to unite his forces with the 


Cantonese. No wonder the remnant of 
the Peking Government resigned in 
despair. 


Soviet Russia appears in the picture 
through the support it has given to Gen- 
eral Feng. It has suited the Cantonese 
to use Russian advisers for a time, but 
last spring the Canton Government sud- 
denly decided on a more conservative 
policy and dismissed some of the ex- 
tremists. Now Canton, through Gen- 
eral Feng, has something to gain by get- 
ting in touch with Moscow again. __ 

The moving of the South China capr- 
tal from Canton to Hankow was fol- 
lowed by the threat of a general strike 
and a boycott against the British, both 
of which were called off following an 
intimation from Great Britain that it 
was preparing to give some sort of rec- 
ognition to the Canton Government. 
But this was still in the stage of rumor 
as we went to press. In the meantime, 
foreign warships remain prepared for 
any eventuality. 
December 23, 1926. 
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‘ving Shoes to Costume 


Problems in Footwear Must be Successfully Solved 
by the Woman Who “Dresses the Part” 


By VirGINIA DIBBLE 


HOSE who realize that shoes 
must be thought of in plan- 


ning any costume have gone a 
long way in the art of dress- 


ing. Footwear is a far more 
critical factor in making a perfect cos- 
tume than women think, and many a 
perfect gown fails to register because 
the harmony is broken by the shoes and 
hosiery. 

For daytime there are only three 
choices of color: black, brown and gray 
—white is naturally limited to summer 
—and all costumes must conform to a 
choice from one of these groups. For 
evening, of course, satin slippers may be 
dyed to match any color of gown, if 
that is preferred to the metal brocades 
or black satin which are often chosen. 

For dresses of the new shades of red, 
such as Burgundy and Chanel, perhaps 
the best choice is a black shoe and sheer 
gunmetal or stone gray stockings. All 
brown, henna and _ rosewood _ shades 
should be worn with brown shoes and 
either brown or buff stockings. Greens 

when worn by the brown-eyed 
woman should be accompanied by 

brown shoes, but the gray- 
haired woman should choose 
gray or black shoes. Dark 
blues will blend with 
both black and brown 
footwear and the 
lighter _ blues 
look their best 
h gray. 
When 













Drawings by Ruth Hutton 


both black and brown shoes fail to 
harmonize, the gray suede slipper with 
a little brown in it, such as the castor 
and beaver shades or a pure cold gray, 
will often solve the problem. 

There seem to be two major patterns 
of shoes—the American and the French. 
The French type has a short vamp and 
a very high heel. It makes the foot 
look shorter and broader. The popu- 
lar high-heeled tie is an example. This 
is a dainty shoe and should be worn 
only by a dainty woman. The French- 
heeled sandal type of slipper is especial- 
ly becoming to the woman with a high 
instep. 

A large- woman is expected to have a 
large foot, and the longer and slenderer 
it is the more of an aristocrat she will 
appear. Bows of ribbon on the instep 
do not suit her. The Cuban-heeled regu- 
lation oxford and the strap shoe with 
medium heel are the best every-day 
walking types. For more formal wear, 
the Colonial pump or any pump that 
does not go to extremes in trim or cut- 
out suits her best. 

The various kinds and combinations 
of reptile skin on the market now are 
interesting and smart; snakeskin, lizard 
and alligator serve for those who enjoy 
a change. But the large-framed type 
must choose the plainer, more severe 
model. In fact, the very elaborate 
fancy shoe is seldom found on an ex- 
tremely well-dressed woman. To wear 
a garish shoe, which calls all the atten- 
tion to the foot, is to lose one’s sense of 
proportion completely. A perfect cos- 
tume leads the attention to the face. 

Nevertheless, it is no wonder that 





women choose conspicuous footwear. 
The intricacy and variety of the slippers 
of today are bewildering. Sparkling 
bands and buckles of colored rhine- 
stones, bead and sequin’ embroidery, 
and metal mesh in gold and silver—all 
these garnish the modern slipper pro- 
fusely. Some of the two-texture slippers 
with the instep band of a contrasting 
color and material are exquisite, and 
extremely flattering to a pretty foot. 

Colored and jeweled heels are having 
their day again. They may twinkle 
pleasingly on a small and coquettish 
foot, but they are certainly out of place 
under the heavy woman. 

As for buckles, it is -interesting to 
find a famous glass designer decorating 
a lady’s slipper. The Lalique buckles 
of translucent glass come from the same 
workshop as the stopper of one of the 
most expensive bottles of perfume that 
finds its way to a dressing table. For 
the street, buckles should be of leather 
or possibly a plain solid metal such as 
gunmetal; but for indoor wear buckles 
of cut steel are very often appropriate. 

It is not difficult to get shoes 
which will fit in with your 

costume needs if your foot 
is the average model. It 

is harder, obviously, for 
those who must wear 
a special last and 
who may need 
to have their 
shoes made. 
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who must wear, or choose to wear, some 
of the broad-toed, flat-soled shoes will 
not find them a great disability provid- 
ed the general costume has been picked 
with the shoes in mind. The woman 
who has a large flat foot must go in 
for unpretentious clothes. The quality 
of the fabric should be excellent, the 
cut simple and smart. There should be 
no: furbelows, but that does not mean 
that the style should be masculine. The 
hosiery should be in medium shades. 

For semi-dress, or evening, a woman 
who wears a flat-heeled model would 
be wise to choose a satin shoe, which 
makes the foot look smaller than a 
suede or velvet. Her evening dress 
should be a dignified model of interest- 
ing, subtle color. The heavier weaves 
of georgette or crépe Roma in myrtle, 
olive, russet, dull peacock blue, dark 
claret, deep violet, dull rust or amethyst 
—according to her coloring—plain or 
embroidered in a metal thread, will be 
appropriate. A simple beaded border 
or decoration may be becoming, but the 
gown that sparkles is to be avoided. 

Tall women who wear low heels to 
lessen their height, and others who wear 
them from preference, have a_ wide 
choice if they will find out what shops 
make a specialty of the low-heeled shoe. 
If the last is good the low-heeled shoe 
is as smart as the high-heeled. What 
is lost in conventional prettiness is made 
up for in individuality. Granted that 
the low-heeled type of shoe makes the 
foot appear less graceful, there will be 
compensation in a freer poise and car- 
riage which is certainly not possible for 
feet clad in shoes that throw out. the 
axis of the body. 

As for the medium heel and semi- 
rounded toe, which have become _in- 
creasingly popular of late, shoes of this 
type offer the perfect compromise— 
attractiveness coupled with grace and 
ease of bearing, and require no such 
adaptation of the costume as does the 
flat-heeled shoe. 

On any type of foot the pump, san- 
dal or strap shoe is better than the 
French-heeled tie unless the stockings 
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THE Woman Critizpy 


match the shoes exactly. It is awkward Status of Women in the Governmey 
to see a light stretch of stocking cut off Service in 1925.” Women are finding 
in a straight line around the ankle by a far greater opportunity than former) 
a dark mass. The low cut of the pump in the Federal service, according to th 
is much more flattering. report, and many of them, as Bureg, 

The heavier low-heeled oxford is_ chiefs or scientific experts, have become 
usually worn with a stocking of the same __ national figures. They are scattered jp 
color and in this case the ankle line is positions as widely varied as those oj 
not noticeable. patent examiner and plant pathologig 

Hosiery should be darker for street and their proportions, in executive anj 
wear in winter than in summer. A_ professional rating groups, while no 
wise plan is to try to match the shoe great in any one department, have jp. 
in color but to choose one degree paler creased perceptibly in the past few years 
in tint. When the stocking is on it The largest numbers, however, are, oj 
looks lighter, and it washes still lighter. course, in the stenographic and cleric] 
Mistakes are often made by forgetting positions. 


that the hosiery—especially the sheer It was in 1919 that the Woman’ 
evening shades—change color when Bureau issued its other report on this 
stretched tight over the skin. subject, and its findings then were oj 


For evening, the light shades are still such a serious nature that the Civil Ser. 
worn more than colors matching the vice rulings were immediately changed to 
dress, but this choice should depend on correct the worst offenses against fem. 
the dress itself and the slippers. A inine employees. Until that time, over 
silver-hued stocking worn with a silver sixty per cent of all Federal examina. 
brocade slipper, which has been dyed to tions had been closed to women. Since 
match the gown, is pleasingly harmoni- then, women are eligible to competition 
ous, for the silver threads are not in any examination given by the Com. 
changed by the dye and will match the mission, and since the Reclassification Act 
hosiery, thus tying up the different parts of 1923, are supposed to receive “equal 
of the costume. pay for equal work.” But the new re. 

port points out that this last concession 
still is truer in theory than in fact, for 

Women Who Work for the men are still proportionately better 

co we paid in all classes. ‘There are individual 

Uncle Sam exceptions, but, while the total number 

’ , of employees studied by the survey was 
Brief Reviews of Long Reports almost equally divided between the sexes, 


No. 1 seventy-nine per cent receiving the mini- 
mum professional rating of $1,860, or 
By Avice RoGers HAGER more, were men, and only twenty-one 


were women. 
OURISTS walking along Penn- Women clerks and typists begin work 
svlvania Avenue at four-thirty in at $1,140; stenographers at $1,320. 
the afternoon of any week-day in They may reach $2,700, in theory, but 
the year are always audibly impressed by only one stenographer and eight clerks, 
the numbers of women who come from out of many thousands, have done so! 
the Federal office buildings thereabouts. In the professional and technical classi- 
And if they were to wander into the _ fications, the highest paid woman received 
farther reaches of the city, where the $5,200; the highest paid man, $6,000. 
other Government departments find Only thirty-five women in the entire 
their habitation, they would be firmly _ service received $3,600 or more. 





convinced of the fact that “‘Uncle Sam” It would seem to be an appropriate 
is the largest single employer of women moment for Miss America to ask some 
in this country. pertinent questions. 

The Woman’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor has confirmed this im- The next report to be reviewed 


pression in a recent report, written by is “Good Working Conditions for 


Bertha M. Neinburg, and called “The Women.” 
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The BOOKSHELF 


Political Novels, Two 
Brands—Stella Benson’s Eerie 
Wisdom — A Hundred Mar- 


ried Careers—W omen in Trade 
Unions. 


OLITICAL novels are not 
very common in this country, 
and it is an interesting coin- 
cidence that brings two of 
them, one English and the 

other American, to public attention in 
the same season. ‘There are points of 
similarity in the two books. Samuel 
Hopkins Adams’s ““Revelry” deals with 
political life in the highest circles dur- 
ing an administration that resembles the 
one recently ended by a President’s 
death. Arnold Bennett’s “Lord Raingo” 
is laid among the affairs of the British 
cabinet during the World War. Both 
of them picture men of national impor- 
tance behind a very thin fictional veil. 
Both of them are written from the 
detached viewpoint of an unbiased re- 
porter. Both of them handle men and 
events in a manner which might certain- 
ly be called familiar. 

But there the resemblance ceases. 
“Lord Raingo” is the novel of a man, 
but “Revelry” is the novel of an Ameri- 
can political situation. 

Discussed at a White House lunch- 
eon, made the subject of a question to 
jurors being picked for the Fall trial, 
“Revelry” has attracted official and un- 
oficial attention. It is the story of a 
small-town politician with a handsome, 
if poorly equipped, head, who is carried 
through state politics, the Senate, and 
into the White House by a combination 
of “Markham luck” and astute politics. 
The politics are played by a powerful 


‘and crooked boss, who works entirely 


behind the machine. The President 
himself is pictured as personally honest, 
charming, and utterly loyal to every 
man whom he calls his friend. These 
“friends,” petty politicians who are used 
to grafting on a small scale, bring their 
talents with them to Washington. 
Hospital stores are looted, oil leases are 
juggled, but through it all the President 
holds to his blind loyalty. 

Considered as a picture of contem- 
porary American political life, the book 
tends to crystallize our sometimes vague 
feeling that graft should not prevail in 
high places. County graft and ward 


By M. A. 


politics we tolerate with complacence, 
but the picture becomes shocking when 
the habits, the language and the moral 
code of a livery stable or a speak-easy 
appear in the haunts of the mighty. 

Taken purely as a piece of fiction 
it has power and vigor. It bears every 
evidence of hasty writing, it is journal- 
istic and more than a bit crude. But it 
carries the impatient reader along 
through sheer force of interest. 


ENNETT?’S “Lord Raingo” makes 

vivid something of the same con- 
trast between government as we like 
to think of it and government as 
it really is when it pictures Cab- 
inet meetings ruled by personal vin- 
dictiveness and a Prime Minister 
swayed by whim and vanity. The 





Martha Ostenso, twenty-four-year- 
old school teacher, won a $13,500 prize 
last year for the best first novel out of 
1,500 submitted. As far back as the days 
of the Vikings the Ostensos have owned 
land along a certain fjord in Norway. 
Two-year-old Martha was brought to 
America and grew up, as she says, in 
seven little towns—“‘towns of the field 
and prairie, redolent of the soil from 
which they had sprung and eloquent of 
that struggle common to the farmer the 
world over.” From such primitive clay, 
in an artist's hands, has been fashioned 


“Wild Geese’ and “The Dark Dawn.” 


book’s protagonist is Sam, Lord Raingo, 
who was not born a gentleman and 
never succeeded in becoming one, in 
spite of the millions he made and the 
title he “wangled.” He is a perfect 
subject for Arnold Bennett’s art, 
domineering, temperish, wise in_ his 
business and childish in his emotional 
life, afflicted by a malady whose course 
his creator follows with all the ghoulish 
delight of a medical student or a hypo- 
chondriac. With unusual success Mr. 
Bennett combines the skill in detail of a 
super-reporter with the creative ability 
of an artist. 


“Goodbye, Stranger” Stella Benson 
points up the criticism of the United 
States which has run through her last 
two books, and molds it into a biting 
analysis. She puts it into the mouth of 
her most unpleasant character, old Mrs. 
Cotton, half paralyzed, sniffing, much 
too sharp of tongue and eye for comfort. 
“We all fell away from high standards,” 
Mrs. Cotton wails, “but America’s 
teaching us how to live up to low ones 

Blighted with imitations—with 
substitute intelligence—substitute ethics 
—substitute art. . . . The true- 
born bodies of the young are nourished 
on substitute foods—their habits and de- 
sires are taught them by American mag- 
azine advertisements—a substitute soul, 
ready made out of the pages of the 
Atlantic Monthly, is all the young may 
pray for. And even that they send to 
sleep with radio bedtime stories.” 

She tells the story of Clifford Cotton, 
who on his honeymoon suffered a strange 
change which psychologists might call 
‘amnesia,’ but which his mother declared 
was due to the fairies, who stole him 
away and left a changeling in his place. 
His attempt to live in the world of men 
as exemplified in a Chinese village is the 
material of the book. Stella Benson’s 
novels burn with her own peculiar view- 
point, and sting with the acid of her wit. 
She is always herself, never following 





Revelry, Boni & Liveright, 1926. $2.00. 
Lord Raingo, Doran, 1926. $2.0v. 
Goodbye, Stranger, Macmillan, 1926. $2.25. 


Marriage and Careers, Channel Bookshop, 


1926. $1.00. 
The Woman Worker and the Trade 
Unions. International Publishers, New York, 


1926. $1.75. 
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novelistic styles, never mechanized, com- 
pletely lacking in standardized parts. 
Her wit and her fancy are vagrant, play- 
ing wide and far. They have tenderness 
and wild beauty, eerie wisdom and 
sharp-edged malice. 


46 ARRIAGE AND CAREERS” 

is the stimulating title of a small 
book issued by the Bureau of Vocational 
Information. Unlike the flood of 
articles on the same general subject that 
flow through nearly every current maga- 
zine, this deals with facts more than 
with fluid theories or pleasant general- 
izations. It presents the result of a 
study made by Virginia MacMakin Col- 
lier, in the course of which she talked 
with a hundred professional women who 
were making the difficult combination of 
homes, children, husbands and _ jobs. 
‘The question,” she says in a foreword, 
‘Gs no longer, should women combine 
marriage with careers, but how do they 
manage it, and how does it work?” Her 
report confines itself to the practical de- 
tails of why these women tried the ad- 
mittedly difficult combination, what 
kind of jobs they hold, what salaries 
they receive, how they manage to dove- 
tail child care, house management, rec- 
reation and professional work, what kind 
of homes they keep, how their children 
prosper or languish, how their husbands 
like or dislike the arrangement. Her 
study gives glimpses into a type of home 
which is admittedly selected, and makes 


no pretense of being typical. Yet it is 
important, not only because of its mod- 
ernity, but because the people composing 
it are inherently the energetic ones who 
do affect public opinion. If they are 
successful, and Mrs. Collier believes 
they are, they will inspire followers.* 





O the general question, “Can wom- 

en be organized into trade unions?” 
Dr. Theresa Wolfson, in “The Woman 
Worker and the Trade Unions” answers 
emphatically ‘‘Yes.’’ The reasons she 
advances are particularly convincing, not 
only because of her own personal experi- 
ence in the labor movement, but also 
because her intimate knowledge of the 
historical background of woman’s posi- 
tion in society has not led her into the 
camp of the extreme feminists who re- 
fuse all external props to their shaky 
backbones. 

Dr. Wolfson claims that the fact that 
only 250,000 women are organized when 
8.500,000 are gainfully employed, and 
when the number of jobs open to women 
has increased from seven in 1840 to two- 
hundred and thirty-two in 1920, is 
largely due not to characteristics inherent 
in women, but to causes subject to social 
control. We are all still inclined to 
consider woman’s work as “inferior,” 
and her job as a temporary source of pin 
money, although her work in industry to- 
day is the result of the same machine 


* An article based on Mrs. Collier's will 


appear in a later issue, 


study 


THe Woman Cirtizgy 


process that has relegated hundreds 
thousands of men to the unskilled clas 
and a large proportion of women worker 
are middle-aged and married. (Cop. 
sequently, the author sees the special 
problem of organizing women partly jp 
terms of the general problem of organiy. 
ing the unskilled, which has as yet no 
been firmly tackled by the American 
labor movement. -A new approach mus 
begin with the women themselves who 
do not now appreciate that although jp. 
dividually their industrial experience 
may be temporary, as a group they are 
a permanent and increasingly important 
factor in industry—EvELYN Prestoy. 


Mrs. Harriman 

(Continued from page 13) 
tains under antique brass cornices, Lord 
Balfour and Senator Hiram Johnson 
will meet in amicable discussion; Lord 
Thompson, head of the British Air Min- 
istry, will talk aeronautics across the 
room with our once “General” Billy 
Mitchell; or the fine turbaned head of 
Shrinivasri Shastri will be seen under 
the old portraits on the wall; while the 
French Admiral Du Bon and our own 
Admiral Long, from different tables, go 
into military affairs. 

Or it may be that some quite other 
topic is of the moment’s current interest 
in Washington, and the French scientist, 
De Neuilly; that physician, Admiral and 
horse-lover, Carey Grayson; that lawyer 
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Her first volume of verse in six years enhances 
the reputation of America’s most loved lyrist. 
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and Senator, King of Utah; that 
vitriolic journalist, Frank Kent, and his 
brilliant wife; that great actress, Mrs. 
August Belmont, and a dozen others 
will tear to pieces the subject of the 
commitment of the insane. 

No one in Washington could “get 
away with it” but “Daisy” Harriman. 
She does it, and superbly, because of her 
own personality, at once engaging, gay 
and serious, and because of her own 
senuine and unfeigned interest in public 
questions, in topics which seem to be 
concerned with human betterment. 

And when I think about her, it seems 
to me the supremest commentary that, 
although she is one of those women of 
whom people say, “She knows every one,” 
every one who knows her speaks only 
words of praise. ‘That may be because 
her most intimate friend has never heard 
her speak unkindly of anyone. And 
most especially of all, because she is 
thus “kind,” not from any sickening 
Pollyanna quality of determined char- 
itableness, but from the natural impulses 
of a profoundly generous and affection- 
ate nature. 


“ 


Miss Fergusson 
(Continued from page 27) 


thermos bottle. But where was its 
magic save in the woman’s touch? She 
felt faith, too, in feminine aptitude for 
smoothing ruffled spirits and oiling 
troubled seas. 

The first thing Erna Fergusson did 
on her new job was to sell these ideas 
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to the promoters. The next thing was 
to recruit the girls and have them 
trained. They should be college girls 
or girls with the equivalent of two years’ 
college education. That was an early 
decision, because Miss Fergusson had 
decided to mold her courier corps 
along professional lines. They should 
also be girls who knew the country— 
either natives or settlers thoroughly im- 
bued with its spirit. The value of such 
understanding had manifested itself in 
Miss Fergusson’s own career. She was 
born within the three-foot walls of a 
twenty-room adobe house in Albuquerque 
and played in its placita under its cot- 
tonwood tree. Her grandfather walked 
out from St. Louis in 1848, having 
missed the wagon train; and her grand- 
mother was a prairie schooner pas- 
senger. Her father was New Mexico’s 
first Congressman. Such is the proper 
background for one who would inter- 
pret the Great Southwest. 

The training of the recruits had to 
be at once intensive and extensive, Miss 
Fergusson felt, since the country was 
to be overrun with travelers—Fastern- 
ers, Westerners, home folks, foreigners. 
Many would come knowing little of 
the Indians except what impressions 
they had taken from “Custer’s Last 
Stand” and the Wild West movies, 
others would be specialists. There 
would be no end of questions, and the 
girls would be expected to answer them. 
Bearing these requirements in mind, the 
newly installed director of couriers 
arranged a three weeks’ training course 
under instructors largely _ recruited 
from the Museum at Santa Fé, experts 
on archaeology, geology and the history 
and customs of the Pueblo people. By 
the time this was over the couriers were 
prepared for all comers. 

The young women meet their west- 
bound travelers at the little foothill 
town of Las Vegas, and after seeing 
them breakfasted, load them into the 
waiting automobiles and busses, one 
courier to every vehicle, the largest of 
which holds about a dozen passengers. 
Over hills and through valleys they 
speed past lonely clumps of little adobe 
huts, gay with geraniums at the window 
and grass on the roof, until they draw 
up before a quaint little church and 
stop for a look around a typical Mexi- 
can village. Then on again into the 
Pecos country, where archaeologists 
have dug zealously in recent years to 
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uncover the story of a_ long-buried 
civilization. The party lingers amid 
the ruins, then proceeds, via lunch at a 
dude wrangler ranch, on to Santa Fe. 

The following day the courier of 
yesterday takes one off again, this time 
over wild, desert country and jolting 
roads to the cliffs of Puyé, pigeonholed 
with the remains of cliff dwellers’ 
homes; then, after a basket lunch there 
or a table lunch at the nearest town, 
to the pueblo of Santa Clara and per- 
haps one or two other Indian villages, 
with their rambling adobe houses en- 
closing a central plaza and circular 
kiva, or ceremonial chamber, and on the 
outskirts scrambling corrals, govern- 
ment school and tiny cross-bearing mis- 
sion church. The third day’s journey 
carries one from Santa Fé to Albu- 
querque, with a stop at the pueblo of 
San Domingo, on the way, and, in the 
afternoon, a run out from Albuquerque 
to prosperous Isleta beside the Rio 
Grande. This is the regulation trip. 
Others may be arranged at a word to 
the director of couriers. 

As one rides with a courier through 
the deep-gullied hills of pueblo land or 
tarries in the parched square of an In- 
dian village, he hears the story of 
everything from the genus of the road- 
side bushes and the structure of the 
mesa rocks to the building methods of a 
vanished tribe and the baking of pot- 
tery jugs. The girls bear valiant wit- 








WAR—CAUSE AND CURE 
by Julia E. Johnsen 


An historical review of past peace move- 
ments abroad and in the U. S. A., and 
such general material as may usefully 
serve as an introduction to the nature of 
war and peace. Representative reprints 
are included under each of the two lead- 
ing divisions—the causes of war and the 
cure. 
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by Julia E. Johnsen | 





To examine its claims by setting forth | 
compactly some of the representative and 
best available literature for and against 
the subject, is the aim of this handbook. } 

| 
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MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 
by Julia E. Johnsen 
This handbook endeavors to give a sum- | 
mary of various leading aspects of mar- | 
riage and divorce that tend to elucidate | 
the legislative problem by means of up- | 
to-date representative reprints. 
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“As a means of establishing an orienta- 
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these handbooks.” 
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ness to their lecture-room training. But 
supplying information is only the be- 
ginning of their job. One day a courier 
was seen to pull a paralytic up the lad- 
der that leads to the cliff-dwellers’ 
caves and to feed him at lunch. Any 
day any of them may be seen taking 
charge of tourist-bought pottery, pack- 
ing and shipping it to given addresses. 
And every day they may be seen greet- 
ing their tourist guests at the breakfast 
table, arranging for any special things 
they wish to do, and, after a day on 
the road, escorting them to lectures in 
the evening or taking them through 
Santa Feé’s shops. These attentions are 
their interpretation of Miss Fergusson’s 
private teaching, “Be hostess as well as 
guide.” 

Perhaps the most important phase of 
this courier profession for women, as 
it applies to the Southwest, is achiev- 
ing the proper understanding with the 
Indians whom the tourists come to see. 
Long ago Miss Fergusson herself saw 
in her work an opportunity to lead 
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white men and red men to an appre- 
ciation of each other, and under her 
tutelage her couriers see their job in the 
same light. 

Miss Fergusson probably has more 
Indian friends than any other white 
woman in the United States. She is 
“Indian by affiliation,” she says. Ever 
since she was a child she has visited 
in their thick-walled adobe dwellings, 
often spending the night rolled up in 
a blanket on the bare clay floor. She 
has even achieved the signal honor of 
Indian names. At a Hopi village she 
was invited upon one occasion to join 
a race the girls were holding, and ac- 
cepted, outstripping all the copper- 
skinned maidens, with the result that 
next day one of the old men announced 
her election to the Fox clan, as 
Sikawaynim, “beautiful swift fox.” At 
another time she took a party of friends 
to spend the night in an Indian village 
and in the morning several of their 
hosts gathered in the hut, according to 
their custom, to watch the toilet of 
their guests. The boys in the party 
announced that since this was a holiday, 
face-washing would be omitted. But 
Erna Fergusson insisted on the white 
man’s standard and carried her point 
by force. The Indians laughed heartily 
to see her win the day and called her 
Yamatsu, “white wash.” 

When a new, large-scale tourist serv- 
ice was about to be initiated last spring, 
Miss Fergusson took it upon herself to 
make the rounds of the Indian pueblos, 
where already she was well known, and 
ask the permission of the governors for 
an influx such as they had never seen 
before. She promised to keep the 
visitors away from the pueblos that ob- 
jected to their coming, but everywhere 
the governors agreed to try them out 
on the strength of Miss Fergusson’s 
endorsement. After the service had 
commenced, she persuaded the company 
to set apart a Sunday for entertaining 
all the governors and caciques, or 
priests, at dinner, and thus sealed their 
good will. 

‘The visitor in the company of a 
courier soon learns the simple but im- 
portant lesson of proper pueblo conduct. 
One must not take photographs without 
permission, for some of the Indians ob- 
ject violently to the camera; one must 
not wander into huts  unasked_ or 
pauperize the children by offering them 
coins. Strict adherence to principles of 
fair play, however, has opened the 
hearts of the pueblos to the couriers; 
and one who goes with them will most 
likely be invited inside the humble huts, 
will be shown all the attractions of the 
village, will be chatted with like a 
friend. On a very special occasion Miss 
Fergusson might request a pueblo to 
get up a dance for the benefit of visitors; 
but she never offends them by asking 
for dances that have religious sig- 


_nificance, and she does not pay for their 
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services. Instead, she delights thei, 
childlike hearts with gifts of feather 
and handkerchiefs. 

Miss Fergusson’s hostess-courier ¢¢. 
cupation for women was launched lay 
summer with a corps of fifteen girls o, 
so, whom she routes on the various 
trips. As the service grows more will 
be added, and those who enter it wil] 
find full-time employment the yea 
around. The director of couriers jp. 
tends that this shall offer an alternative 
occupation for well-educated girls who 
do not wish to teach school. She her. 
self passed through the experience of 
trying teaching and finding it altogether 
out of her line. 

“Our opportunity is unusual,” she 
said. “Here we are with plenty of 
capital at our command and a free 
hand, with a fresh field to work. Here 
is something different for women to do, 
opening up a new pathway, rather than 
making a place for themselves in fields 
that have been men’s. The girls may 
go just as far as they like and develop 
their jobs to whatever extent they wish. 
I am with them in whatever they want 
to try and the company looks kindly on 
the experimental attitude ef mind.” 


Your Husband’s Will 


(Continued from page 23) 


employees on whose astuteness we should 
not, perhaps, care to depend. Again, 
the trust company must be paid—and 
paid well for its administration. A 
friend, on the other hand, probably 
gives his services. No, as between trust 
company and reliable friend, when a 
small estate is in question, choose the 
friend as executor. 

On occasions, the trust company 
proves very desirable as a_ second 
executor. A young, clever woman mar- 
ried a much older man, a widower with 
grown sons and daughters. The hus- 
band, wishing to leave part of his for- 
tune to the children by his first marriage 
but the bulk to his second wife and her 
younger children, drew up a will pro- 
viding for this and appointing both his 
wife and the trust company executors. 
The result was most happy. The 
widow’s stepchildren were satisfied be- 
cause the trust company gave the as- 
surance of impersonal interest and of 
justice to all parties concerned. 


Best of all, however, was her own 
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personal interest. Keen and capable 
and active, filled with the realization 
that her own means and her children’s 
were at stake, and intent upon adminis- 
tering them to the best advantage, she 
plunged in. She investigated the mar- 
ket; she took the initiative in regard to 
good selling opportunities, good bargains 
for investments. Having made her con- 
tacts, she went to the trust company to 
consult. 

“Fine,” they told her. “Splendid. We 
could not have done better.” 

Perhaps not so well, one can not help 
thinking, for this would be to the com- 
pany but one of many estates. To the 
widow it was the only estate in the 
wo’d, and her own. Her heart was 
in it and her mind furthered her heart’s 
interest. 

Women, nowadays at least, prove able 
executors. It is both interesting and 
gratifying to realize that many men ap- 
point their wives sole inheritors and 
executors. Among self-made men the 
choice is practically universal. And in- 
deed the wife of a self-made man has 
probably helped in no mean measure to 
the acquisition of the fortune. 

When a widow comes into her hus- 
band’s estate she is immediately in the 
position of a person who must make a 
will, At her death the property will 
pass as a rule to her children. But 
there are frequent occasions when it 
would be better for the children not to 
siare and share alike. One or two of 
them may still be in need of education, 
or, for some other reason, of greater 
financial protection than the others. 

The widowed mother of three daugh- 
ters, who were married to wealthy 
husbands, and of a fifteen-year-old son, 
who was entirely dependent on her, had 
received from her husband an estate of 
sixty thousand dollars. She intended to 
make her will in favor of the boy, but 
delayed doing so’ because she could not 
decide upon a trustee for him. Her 
indecision lasted too long and she died 
intestate. The boy accordingly received 
fifteen thousand dollars and by the time 
he has been educated there will be no 
inheritance for him. ‘There is but one 
safe rule for one and all, old and young 
—make a will and have a good lawyer 
draw it up for you. 

Seldom, nowadays, do men or women 
use wills as spite-weapons. It is pos- 
sible, of course, to do so and a husband 
may disinherit his wife of every penny, 
except her “dower right.” The “dower 
right” is that old rule of law which 
entitles every widow to one-third of the 
income of all the land her husband 
owned during their married life. In 
other words, he may will away from 
her or sell or give away during his life- 
time all his personal possessions and 
every penny not invested in land and 
Property built thereon. But her right 
to one-third of the income from the land 
she can not be deprived of. It is in 


rural 


communities that this ‘dower 
right” provides the greatest protection. 
No woman helps her husband more 
than a farmer’s wife by the sweat of 
her brow and often at the cost of her 
health. And there are occasions when 
a farmer's widow would find herself 
destitute were it not for her “dower 
right.” 

This “dower right,” however, is often 
the source of great trouble. It means 
that a man can not deed away his land 
to anybody else during his lifetime with- 
out his wife’s giving her consent by 
signing the deed. If she doesn’t sign 
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it, her dower right still attaches to that 
piece of land and the buyer hasn’t re- 
ceived good title. But a way has been 
found to get around this difficulty. A 
man like Mr. Vincent Astor, for in- 
stance, whose enormous transactions are 
concerned so largely with real estate, 
would be fearfully hampered if he had 
to consider “‘dower right”’ in every case. 
It would interfere altogether too much 
with the buying and selling of land and 
the transacting of his business. What 
happens in such a case, therefore, is that 
a company is formed and chartered as 
such under the laws of the state. One 
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ble by the doing of a 
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individual may own every share of the 
stock, but because he acts as a company 
the land belongs to the company, not 
to him, and so can be sold without in- 
terference by his widow and without any 
restriction as to “dower right.” 

There is conversely the “right of 
curtesy,’ which, when a wife dies in- 
testate, insures her husband the income 
for life from al/ her real estate. 


In some states legislation has been 
passed abolishing dower and _ curtesy. 


They are old provisions in the law, 
descended from feudal England, and 
while they insure a certain measure of 
protection, it is nat enough. Far better 
is a law such as Massachusetts has 
passed, which, while retaining dower, in 
addition, insures to either surviving 
party a substantial share in the entire 
estate, both real and personal. This 
kind of legislation is needed in many of 
our states and could and should be 
brought about by the intelligent action 
of women voters. First let us under- 
stand how to meet the requirements of 
the laws as they stand and then let us 
work for the passage of more adequate 
ones. 

In detail, the various states of the 
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union vary as to the protection they 
offer to the widow whose husband died 
intestate. In no case, however, do they 
by fees and bonds and taxes fail to drain 
far, far too heavily a small estate. In 
every case, on the other hand, a will, 
carefully drawn up by a capable lawyer, 
will insure the distribution that is want- 
ed and will do so with the least possible 
expense. One way or the other you will 
have it: Protection as the fruit of the 
wisdom of having made a will or loss 
as the fruit of the folly of neglecting it. 


Lady and Tiger 
(Continued from page 21) 


in return pledge his allegiance to the 
machine. This, according to political 
ethics, is fair enough. Anything else is 
political treachery. To win he must 
have this machine support and for it he 
must be willing to pay the price. 

We women in the parties have met 
this situation every time we have tried to 
put forward women candidates. If we 
asked the machine to support them we 
had in return to endorse the rest of the 
machine ticket no matter what the cali- 
ber of the candidates upon it. Often 
expediency wins the day. The machine 
will elect its ticket anyhow and we want 
to save something out of the wreck. We 
must be “practical” and. so we “com- 
promise.” Which is to say we make a 
political deal. In this way we have 
elected some women, but at what a 
price! 

The predicament of the woman voter 
who works through the regular party 
organization is often worse after the 
primary than before. She has worked 
for weeks, canvassing, holding meetings, 
making speeches, to nominate what 
seemed to her the best candidates. They 
have been defeated. History has _ re- 
peated itself and the less desirable, or it 
would be more accurate to say the more 
undesirable, have been nominated. Is 
she bound by virtue of her membership 
in the party to support these men? The 
politicians tell her that she is. She must 
“abide by the result” of the primary. 
She must play the game according to 
the rules. 

I came face to face with this problem 
when I had helped to conduct a bitterly 
fought primary campaign against a ma- 
chine candidate for governor in my 
state. I had visited every county tell- 
ing the voters what a calamity it would 
be for the state to be dominated by this 
man and his machine—and I meant it. 
We lost the fight and the machine was 
victorious. By the code of party ethics 
it was my duty as an officer of the party 
to swallow my disappointment and take 
up the cudgels for the successful candi- 
date. How could I do so? I had said 
that I believed him to be totally unfit 
to hold office. Needless to say, I re- 
signed. 

Occasionally the machine, weakened 
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by the attacks of the opposition, mug 
make a bid for the support of the better 
element. It is at such times that a really 
good candidate may be put forward as 4 
drawing card on the ticket. This ae. 
counts for the few good men and women 
who are holding office. These rare o. 
casions give them an opportunity to seek 
office without putting themselves under 
too great obligation to the bosses. Such 
situations come about as a result of 
pressure from outside rather than from 
inside the organization. 

From practical experience, it seems to 
me that the only power of the voter to 
compel the machine to put up good can- 
didates lies first in the active participa- 
tion of every good citizen in the primary 
campaign. Strange as it may seem, this 
most strategic point of attack has been 
overlooked by those most prone to criti- 
cize the parties for the poor caliber of 
their candidates. (Only a fraction of 
those who vote at the election go to the 
primaries.) And second, in demonstrat- 
ing that if the machine defies the efforts 
of the better element, and nominates un- 
qualified men, the party label will not 
insure their election and that the voters 
will repudiate the party which nomi 
nated them. 

In a country governed by parties, the 
voters are compelled to express a party 
preference. The primary demands that 


we accept a party ballot for the nomi- 
The voter be- 


nation of candidates. 

comes automatically a Republican, a 
Democrat, or other as the case 
may be. This is vastly different 


from acknowledging a “party loyalty” 
which says “my party right or wrong,” 
or from joining the party as a “mem- 
ber” of the organization. True, the 
work of the party is done through the 
organization or party machine. The 
power of the party lies in the machine. 
But the machine and the most redoubt- 
able boss tremble before the “landslide” 
that sweeps them out of control. Land- 
slides are not caused by the votes of pa- 
tient party members who value “party 
loyalty” above principle. They are made 
up of the votes of those who will stand 
by the party so long as it merits support 
and no longer, who are in the party but 
not of the “organization,”’ who will vote 
for those of the opposite party when they 
are the more deserving. A landslide is 
the force of public opinion, which is 
after all the determining factor in our 
elections. 

It is in the creating of this public 
opinion that the woman voter can 
answer the question as to how she can 
accomplish anything toward the improve- 
ment of an admittedly deplorable con- 
dition. She can make her great contri 
bution by developing an uncompromising 
demand for the right character in candi- 
dates for office, to replace the present 
apathetic expectation of mediocrity and 
worse. 

Our system of government will work 
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well enough if we elect the right men 
and women to office. Any system, even 
we could achieve all the reforms we 
tnow to be desirable, will fail if we 
allow those whom we know to be unfit 
to govern us. This is nothing new, 
but until we have an aggressive demand 
for something else, an awakened public 
opinion, we shall have just what we 
have at present. 

How this change is to be achieved 
is not the subject of this article. The 
means are at hand and the woman voter 
has her opportunity and her responsibil- 
ity to do her part. The point to be 
emphasized is that it cannot be done 
through the regular party organization. 

After years of sincere and continuous 
eflort as a member of a party, I am 
forced to admit the futility of attempts 
at political reform by this means. I be- 
lieve the political machine is the greatest 
menace to democracy that exists today. 
I believe it appeals to the worst side of 
human nature—to greed, class hatred, 
to international suspicion. I believe it 
to be nourished by dishonesty and cor- 
ruption. 

There are still hopeful souls who 
hope to reform it “from within.” This 
isa delusion. To join it means to con- 
done its actions, to accept its standards. 
This is not the way to carry on the 
fight for decency. 

That fight will be carried on by other 





means. In fact, our politics have 
reached such a pass that we may now 
be on the eve of a new offensive against 
the sinister forces which control our 
governments. But it must be a fight 
in the open with the enemy in clear 
sight if there is to be victory. 


Angna Enters 
(Continued from page 19) 


a mood in the flick of an eyelash or the 
turn of a wrist. She never “does steps” 
for the doing of them. Her genius lies 
in the richness of life that goes on be- 
hind her outward expression. Every 
movement, every posture has in it a 
rigorous simplicity and a deep feeling for 
design. But they live because she in- 
fuses them with subtle and evanescent 
meanings. 

She sees life in terms of individual 
women in particular situations, and that 
point of view underlies all her dance 
compositions. ‘Too wise and too witty 
ever to entertain the hackneyed idea that 
one can “portray Woman,” she presents 
one woman of a definite age—the ’80’s, 
for instance—meeting a special situation 
as only a woman of her class, tradition 
and background could meet it. And in 
that composition, shorn of all attempt at 
universality, there lives that strange com- 
pound of elements that men have called 
eternal and feminine. 
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She is not interested in technique in 
the classic sense. She is a follower of 
no school. Indeed the brilliant original- 
ity of her compositions may owe much to 
the fact that she had so little to unlearn. 
There was a bit of ballet training, but 
Angna Enters was not a child prodigy. 
Born in Milwaukee, of Austrian-French 
parents, she grew up wanting to be an 
artist, and after her childhood in Europe 
she came to New York to paint at the 
Art Students’ League. 

“The trouble was that paintings, after 
they are done, always look the same,” 
she meditated. “I tried all sorts of ex- 
periments in painting movement. But 
pictures will not move. One day I de- 
cided it would be amusing to give a re- 
cital.”—Her face warmed with a slow 
smile. 

“Tt was as casual as that. I had no 
philosophy to expound nor any method to 
exploit. All I wanted was to enter- 
tain.” 

That she has succeeded is attested by 
the most rigorous of proofs—Metropoli- 
tan critics have come again and again, 
and have even gone to the unheard of 
length of buying their own tickets. They 
write about her with enthusiasm and 
yearning. They try to analyze her 
charm and the fascination of her art, and 
they agonize over intangibilities with the 
passion of men held by a beauty and a 
mystery that defies words. 
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ECENTLY, many famous 


physical educators have been 


advising, in print, what 
might be called menus of 


physical activity for each de- 
cade of life. And from their programs 
one must conclude that the human ani- 
mal enjoys a very brief period of phys- 
ical exuberance and activity. At forty, 
for instance, one is confined to a sedate 
round of golf, or else an equally sedate 
horseback ride in the park. No tennis 
with the youngsters is allowed, not even 
with those who are a mere ten years 
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My joy is complete, I've got happy 
feet 
ALL foot-ills banished now; 
Of ache, pain and sear, I’ve lost all 
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Don’t Be Your Age! 


Our False Idea of Athletics Is That They Cease With 
College and Are Unsuitable for Middle Age 


By GULIELMA F. ALsop 


less aged. Basket-ball is quite taboo! 

According to such a theory of the 
early decline of the body, one dances at 
twenty, swims at twenty-five, plays ten- 
nis until thirty, and then peters off as 
gradually and as gracefully as possible, 
in a constant delusion that one is sensible 
and wise and living according to the 
better part of valor. 

To accept such a theory, however, it 
will be necessary to wipe out the memory 
of certain feats of the middle-aged—the 
phenomenal success of the Scandinavian 
runner, Nurmi, at forty; the recent 
winning ot the world series in baseball 
by Grover Cleveland Alexander, a 
pitcher of thirty-nine, who pitched two 
days in succession after all the young- 
sters had given out; the triumph of Nor- 
man Brook, the forty-year-old Aus- 
tralian tennis player, who won_ the 
American tennis championship. Accord- 
ing to these physical activity schedules, 
the famous English jockey, Steve Dona- 
hue, should be confined to a rocking- 
chair instead of being in his prime for 
riding. 

In reviewing the habits of a quite dif- 
ferent class of men—those in the literary 
and musical world—we find that Words- 
worth, at sixty, walked twenty to thirty 
miles daily; Carlyle, at eighty years, fre- 
quently walked five miles; at fifty-eight, 
Tolstoi walked one hundred and thirty 
miles in three days; and Beethoven had 
his walk or “run” of five miles in all 
kinds of weather. 

Women are worse offenders than men 
in their acceptance of early physical 
weakness. When Atalanta lost a race be- 
cause of her fondness for a_ golden 
apple, or the Amazons went to war, or 
the migrating Teutonic women defended 
their ox carts, women still were phys- 
ically strong. Slowly through history 
the glory of the strong woman faded 
into the imbecile helplessness of a Vic- 
torian heroine. When that heroine died 
a much applauded death, woman’s as- 
pirations turned away from weakness 
once more toward strength, and the 
twentieth century saw the birth of the 
athletic girl. The future has yet to see 
whether this husky child will survive the 
thirties and forties or succumb to the 
modern ideals of economic _ success. 
We now understand enough of the laws 
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THE WomMaAN Critizy 


of health to obtain health, but it takes, 
woman of independent character an 
vigorous intellect to pursue the way, 
Calendar age is not physical age 
While sanitarians, by the control of ep. 
demics, have lengthened the span of life 
a changed community ideal, with its 
emphasis upon external bodily comforts 
instead of internal bodily vigor, tends to 
shorten existence. We provide in our 
schools and colleges ample opportunity 
for the creation of vital bodies and then 
we allow those carefully trained and 
scientifically created bodies to degener- 
ate during the rest of life. Young 
people use their bodies beautifully and 
extremely well in college athletics and 


sports, but they give up athletics and | 


sports, as soon as they get into business 
and then inevitably, inexorably begins 
the physical down hill, instead of the 
steady increase toward a real physical 
prime. 

I must not be understood as urging 
any one who has spent ten or twenty or 
more financially successful years ina 
sedentary occupation, suddenly to take 


up a vigorous athletic life. It would 
be ruinous of whatever health re 
mained. But I am most strenuously 


urging every one never to become a 
modern, financially successful, old per- 
son at forty, unable to participate in 
natural sports. 

For those who are still young, it is 
only necessary to live in such a way a 
to prolong youth. This means vigorous 
activity, both bodily and mental. For 
those who have, in vain, tried to culti- 
vate the proper philosophy and resigna- 
tion of middle age, I would say, refuse 
to be middle-aged, go back to youth, 
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begin again to learn the activities that 
make and keep the body supple. The 
ame rigorous training is as_necessary 
now as it was in the teens. The oldster 
who contemplates becoming and remain- 
ing a youngster, should first be examined 
iy a doctor to make sure she has not 
in any way damaged her physical appa- 
ratus beyond repair. She and the doc- 
tor together should outline a plan for 
the return to youth, and this she should 
follow carefully. 

If a person is, then, according to the 
years that have passed over her head, 
forty, but, in reality, according to the 
sluggishness of her body, sixty or 
seventy, by all means let her refrain 
from tennis. If an individual is seventy 
according to the calendar and thirty ac- 
cording to the vitality of her body, then 
by all means let her go on playing tennis 
to her dying day. —The women who is a 
sad forty and wishes to be younger, can 
make over her body with vital food, vital 
exercise, persistently pursued, and vital 
sleep, sufficient for daily recuperation. 
This is possible for any one with a mind 
capable of understanding the ways of 
health, and a modicum of earthly means. 

Each individual will gravitate toward 
the age she prefers. If she prefers sloth 
and over-feeding and old-age, she will 
have the inevitable results; if, with 
much pains, she elects vigor and right 
eating and eternal youth, she will play 
tennis with impunity and delight at 
sixty. 


Reforestation 
(Continued from page 16) 


village, telephone wires have been strung 
to key-men, equipped with autos and 
portable fire-fighting implements, includ- 
ing plows for making fire lines and 
shovels for fighting the fire by throw- 
ing earth upon it. Fire-fighting tool- 
caches, for the use of any one who 
chances to come upon a fire, are to be 
found at various points along the road. 

The three greatest sources of fire are 
incendiaries, the careless camper who 
doesn’t completely extinguish his fire 
and the smoker who carelessly empties 
his pipe or tosses away match or cig- 
arette stub, 

But, in those regions where lumbering 
is still going on, or has been, in the last 
tew years, there is one pre-eminent fire- 
danger which certainly should be abated 
by law. This is the so-called “slash’”— 
the limbs and tops and general leavings 
after the timber has been logged out. 

Earlier in the summer I had visited 
a mixed hardwood forest in the western 
part of the state, out of which the hem- 
lock was being cut and peeled in a dry 
mid-summer. I peered into the close-up 
cut-and-dried inferno waiting for its 
spark, and thought of quite a number of 
things that could be said for a slash-dis- 
posal law at all costs. For instance, at 
the time of my visit many families were 
living in the very midst of the forest. 


“What would you do,” I asked a woman 
with four small children clustered 
around her in her little cabin, “in case 
there were a fire?” A worried look came 
into her face. “The men would plow and 
throw dirt on it’”—(smother that tall 
tangle of tinder, indeed!) ‘The com- 
pany promises to send a train in for us, 
if it gets too bad.” 

1 thought it wouldn’t take long, on a 
dry day, with a high wind and the en- 
veloping clouds of smoke in which fire- 
fighters are so often overcome or lost, to 
do away with that settlement. 

On our forest excursion we visited one 
lumber camp where they are really be- 
ginning to do some selective cutting, so 
as to save the young timber. (We 
noticed, too, that the slash had been 
pulled in from the road.) In the old 
logging days, a lumber company built a 
temporary railroad to the main line or 
the saw mill or the edge of the stream 
down which it was intended to float the 
logs to market. They cleaned up every- 
thing they could use, left the rest to rot 
or burn, and then tore up the tracks and 
departed for the next lumber front. 
(They still call it ‘““going to the front,” 
and a forest of trees is just so many 
acres of ‘‘stumpage.”) But now, in these 
automotive days, it is possible to keep 
open a sort of road that can be traveled 
again and again by powertul trucks. 
As evidence that lumbermen are now in- 
terested in forestry, let me say that the 
Secretary-Manager of the National 
Lumbermen’s Association made the en- 
tire forestry trip with us. 

The furthest point of our excursion 
was the Michigan State Forest Nursery. 
This, to our pride and satisfaction, was 
pronounced by Colonel Greeley _ the 
finest one he had ever seen, of all the 
twenty state forest nurseries in the coun- 
try. This nursery, in the midst of the 
extensive forest plantation, is twelve 
acres in extent. It is divided into sev- 
eral courts each surrounded by a wind- 
break of Scotch fir and other evergreens. 
A thing of beauty, indeed, is one of these 
enclosures with its dense walls of varied 
green, its clean sand paths, straight as an 
arrow, between beds of infant pines so 
dense that each strip looks like a rug 
of vivid green plush—5,000 tiny seed- 
lings in every bed; 25,000,000 in this 
nursery. Here, indeed, in nurseries like 
this, is hope for Michigan and for the 
whole country which has so thought- 
lessly wasted a priceless heritage of 
wealth and beauty. Truly a nation’s 
timber supply is one thing which can- 
not be improvised. But—this is the 
comforting thought—it can be re-created 
if America as a nation—great, powerful, 
enduring, with a fixed beneficent purpose 
looking far past all the individual lives 
now being lived on this earth—wills to 
bring our forests back for the blessing 
and, let us hope and believe, for the 
vastly wiser use, of the generations to 


come. 
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Public meetings were held each of the 
three evenings of our Excursion, at 
which the experts (and even a mere 
forest lover like me) told the people all 
they knew about forests and folks— 
their relations and mutual dependence. 
The last meeting was at Alpena where 
Colonel Greeley was given a banquet by 
the large number of local men who had 
served under him in the 20th Engineers 
in France. Among the many inspiring 
things related by this able and modest 
Head of the United States Forest Serv- 
ice, was the story of the difficulties and 
near-collisions of American engineers 
with French foresters in the process of 
obtaining the necessary timber for mili- 
tary operations. (Continued on page 48) 








| Women 
as Buyers 


OMEN are a tremen- 
dous factor in the world 
of business and manufacturing. 
Most of the world’s goods are 
made for their use or pleasure. 


Women are said to do 80% | 
of the buying in this country. | 
Upon them devolves not only 
the purchase of food and cloth- 
| ing for the family, but they are 
largely instrumental in select- | 
ing and buying the more expen-__ | 
sive things—jewels, houses and | 
cars. 


This powerful buying force re- | 
ceives its impetus and guidance | 
from the advertising columns of | 
magazines and newspapers. | 
Women have come tolook upon | 
the advertising pages of their 
periodicals with as lively an in- 
terest as they give to the edi- 
torial contents. 


Advertising is highly specialized 
news. It tells the busy woman 
of affairs about inventions and 
devices to simplify the business 
of living and in this way gives 
her more time for her many 
duties. It shows what the well- 
dressed woman is wearing and 
how she is furnishing her home. 
It saves her many weary hours 
of futile shopping. Advertising 
| is distinctly worth reading. 


The advertisers who are using 
the pages of the Woman 
CiTizEN have a_ profitable 
story for you. They will appre- | 
ciate a word from you saying it 
has been helpful. 
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“So many regulations! so much red 
tape,’ complained the Americans. The 
climax was reached when a disgusted 
lieutenant came and said, “What do you 
think they’re asking now? Want us to 
shin up those big trees like monkeys and 
chop off the limbs before we fell them 
—so they won’t break down the smaller 
trees in the fall!” 

“But,” said Colonel Greeley, “the 
more we saw of French and European 
forestry methods generally, the more we 
became convinced that they were right. 
They had the timber so absolutely vital 
to winning the war, because, in the south 
of France, on barren soil, France had 
planted these trees in Napoleon’s time, 
and had jealously cared for them for 
more than a hundred years. And here is 
a lesson that we in America have got to 
learn—and,” he added with conviction, 
“we are learning it, before it is quite 
everlastingly too late.” 





Healing the Nations 
(Continued from page 9) 


like the ever-ready “I told you so!” 

The conclusions of the Conference, 
made after strenuous and devoted list- 
tening from Sunday to Friday, were put 
into the form of findings by two com- 
mittees chairmaned by Henrietta 
Roelofs, of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, and Ruth Morgan, of 
the National League of Women Voters. 
They were then presented to the Con- 
ference for action, and it was explained 
with gentle insistence that their sense, 
not their wording, was the important 
thing. After debate and amendment, in 
round table meetings of the whole Con- 
ference and in smaller sectional discus- 
sion, those which passed the searching 
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gaze of the delegates were referred back 
to the committees for editing and recast- 
ing in accordance with the Conference 
desires. 

When they emerge from that knead- 
ing they will be presented to the execu- 
tive committees of the nine cooperating 
organizations for rejection or acceptance. 
And if they pass unscathed through that 
ordeal, they will filter down to the rank 
and file of club, league, association and 
council members in the form of recom- 
mended programs, lecture suggestions, 
study outlines, conference plans, etc. 

The Conference voted to continue its 
own life as a cooperative effort, and to 
meet again, the time to be determined by 
the Executive Committee. 

By direct resolution, and by a letter 
which Mrs. Catt put into the hands of 
President Coolidge when he and Mrs. 
Coolidge received the delegates on the 
last afternoon at the White House, it 
voted to reafirm its “complete confi- 
dence in the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice as an essential part of 
the necessary machinery for the peaceful 
settlement of international disputes, and 
urges the President of the United States 
on the basis of non-partisan support to 
keep the way open for negotiations with 
the signatory powers to the end that the 
United States many eventually partici- 
pate as a member of the Court, in the 
great purpose of the World’s Nations to 
substitute peace for war.” 

It also endorsed the action of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee in passing 
to the Senate the Protocol prohibiting 
the use of Poison Gas and Bacteriologi- 
cal Weapons, and urged “favorable ac- 
tion by the Senate.” 

Although the Conference findings are 
still in an amorphous and unedited state, 
their sense is fairly definite. In the gen- 
eral field of causes and cures, they de- 
clare for continued and aggressive work 
for the World Court and the Poison 
Gas Protocol. They ask for a new 


American neutrality stand, so that 
nations which are declared aggressors 
and have defaulted their arbitration 


agreements shall not benefit by our aid. 
They plan a careful educational cam- 
paign to the end of urging the negotia- 


tion of “general treaties of unlimited 
obligatory arbitration’ between the 
United States and other nations. And 


they determine resolutely “to educate 
ourselves in a more thorough under- 
standing of the relation of economic 
forces to world unrest and the war sys- 
tem.” 

Concerning the relations desired be- 
tween the United States and the coun- 
tries discussed in Conference meetings, 
there was much debate, and the recom- 
mendations as finally passed had about 
them a vagueness which was due to lack 
of time, and which will undoubtedly be 
removed by the editing committee. They 
declared for a revision of the existing 
unequal treaties with China on a basis 
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of equality, and for more courtesy apj 
understanding in dealing with Japan 
Recommendations regarding Mexico ay 
the countries of the Caribbean will py. 
emerge for reliable reporting until 
“findings” are issued, but it was obvigy 
that a detached study of the history ay 
the implications of the Monroe Doctrip § 
was thought desirable. 

The sentiment of the Conference wa 
for the cancellation of war debts, but j 
was recognized that the whole subjeg 
was so complicated that no action coy) 
be taken at the present time. Nor wa 
any action taken regarding the Lausany 
treaty. 

The findings, if they pass the exery. 
tive committees of the cooperating gy. 
ganizations, will go as a leaven of edy. 
cation for peace, working in th 
tremendous mass of material which 
handled by organized women fro 
Maine to San Diego and Florida tp 
Seattle. Their far-sighted goal is clearly 
one of established peace between nations 
but their way stations are all thingy 
political, educational, economic, diplo. 
matic, which will operate. to clear 
barriers from the path to that goal. 








Your America 


{ Beginning with February, you 
are invited to take a good look 
round your world—you being a 
modern woman in a complex civi- 
lization. A series of brilliant 
articles will provide the magic 
lenses. The series begins with the 
country’s beginnings: the real, not 
the conventional, story of the forces 
that molded the institutions which 
mean ‘‘America”; which bind to- 
gether the woman of Colonial days 
and the much-discussed modern. 
Later—the story of the Constitu- 
tion—How we are governed—The 
modern household, etc. But begin 
in February, and watch the un- 
folding picture. 


{ Also in February: The first 
of a series of articles on Investment 
by women who are themselves in- 
vestment experts—short, pointed, 
practical. 


{ And a candid study by Frank 
R. Kent of the faults of women in 
politics. 


{ Soon—-The story of Marietta 
Johnson’s famous schools. 


{The experiment Dr. Ethel 
Puffer Howes is conducting at 
Smith College to see how women 
can plan a sane combination of 
home and job. 


% The story of Margarete Des- 
soff, a woman choral conductor, 
and the difficulties she had to 
hurdle. 
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Washington 
(Continued from page 18) 


complicated and vexatious problems of 
post-war years—settlement of alien prop- 
erty claims. The alien property bill, 
which is declared to be acceptable both 
to German and American claimants, has 
been approved by the House and sent to 
the Senate. The plan provides for im- 
mediate return of eighty per cent of the 
sized property belonging to German na- 
tionals, valued at $270,000,000, with the 
remaining twenty per cent used to pay 
American claimants when the amounts 
involved are not over $100,000 in each 
claim. So that no flavor of confisca- 
tion may attach to the proceedings, the 
owners of this twenty per cent would 
receive certificates of indebtedness guaran- 
teeing future return; which it is esti- 
mated could be completed in six to nine 
vears. The $11,000,000 coming to the 
United States annually under the Dawes 
plan with other available funds would be 
used to satisfy the rest of the American 
claims. 


ITH a probable coalition of 
W Wester and Southern senators 

behind it, the new farm bill intro- 
duced by Senator McNary of Oregon 
appears to have a better chance of suc- 
cess than the dozens of its ill-fated pre- 
decessors. President Coolidge in his an- 
nual message suggested that all was not 
as it should be in the rural areas of the 
United States. That has been known 
for some time ; but the situation has been 
aggravated by the recent cotton débacle 
which threatens to bankrupt hundreds 
of Southern farmers, and by the realiza- 
tion of Republican leaders that the con- 
tinued assertions of national prosperity 
would impress the farm voter more if 
he saw an effort being made to spread 
some of the national wealth over the 
rural districts. 

The so-called “equalization fee” pro- 
vision of the old McNary-Haugen bill, 
which would pay the farmers a subsidy 
every time crop prices fell below a spe- 
cified level is vigorously opposed by 
President Coolidge. The compromise 
represented by the McNary bill carries 
the equalization fee under another name 
which smells as sweet to the more radical 
members of the farm bloc, and, by calling 
this fee a “revolving fund” assessed 
against certain commodities instead of 
producers, the opposition of the more 
conservative Republicans has been re- 
moved. As explained by Senator Mc- 
Nary, “the bill is essentially a surplus 
control bill.” To stabilize prices on cot- 
ton, corn, wheat, rice and hogs, a fund 
would be drawn from the marketed units 
of each commodity, to be loaned to co- 
Operative associations to dispose of the 
surplus which is the cause of low prices. 
Loans would be made from the revolving 
tund of $250,000,000, administered by 
a central board. 


A member of the House who has b-en 
working for farm relief for three years 
said hopefully, ““Wheat gave us a bloc in 
1924, corn-in 1925, cotton in 1926, and 
this combination will give us farm relief 
in 1927.” 


ROM a jury which included tobac- 

co clerks, plumbers, and salesmen, 

who confessedly knew nothing about 
the oil investigation which shook Wash- 
ington to its respectable foundations in 
1924, and had not read the novel 
‘*Revelry,” came the verdict acquitting 
Albert B. Fall, Secretary of the Interior 
under President Harding, and Edward 
L. Doheny, millionaire oil producer, of 
conspiracy to defraud the Government 
in connection with the leasing of 30,000 
acres of the Navy’s richest oil reserve 
lands at Elk Hills, California, to Mr. 
Doheny’s company. 

In the little court room of the Dis- 
trict Supreme Court,. presided over by 
Justice Hoehling, was carried on a three 
weeks’ drama which led to one of the 
most surprising verdicts ever rendered in 
an important Government case. For two 
and a half years Owen Roberts and At- 
lee Pomerene have been building up the 
Government’s case against Mr. Fall and 
his old friend, Mr. Doheny. In two 
lower courts they had won suits to can- 
cel the Elk Hills lease on the ground 
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that the lease had been fraudulently se- 
cured. 

The same facts were produced in the 
criminal suit; and the defendants were 
found not guilty. 

Albert B. Fall, three times senator, 
former Cabinet officer, came back to 
Washington a broken and discredited 
man. Back from his New Mexico ranch 
to the city that had been the scene of his 
halcyon days when he sat in the seats 
of the mighty and a crowd of friends 
made life pleasurable. Back as a’ sus- 
pected criminal, charged with accepting 
a bribe, while occupying one of the high- 
est posts in the Government, and with 
bartering away the Navy’s oil supplies to 
a man who estimated that he could make 
$100,000,000 profit from the lease. 
Though acquitted, he is not a free man 
yet. In the company of H. F. Sinclair, 
he must again appear as a defendant in 
the same court to answer charges that he 
gave to Sinclair’s Mammoth Oil Com- 
pany a lease to the Teapot Dome naval 
reserve in return for $232,000 in Liberty 
bonds. Doheny, however, is technically 
cleared; the indictment charging him 
with giving a bribe in connection with 
the Elk Hills lease will probably be 
dropped, since it rested entirely upon the 
$100,000 loan to Fall, which the jury 
in the Elk Hills case found to be untaint- 
ed with “conspiracy to defraud.” 
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The facts upon which the case was 
tried were brought out in 1924, when 
Senator Walsh, referred to by counsel 
for the defense as the “gaunt gray wolf 
from Montana,” acted as investigator for 
the Senate Committee empowered to look 
into suspicious circumstances surrounding 
the leases. Briefly, they are: 

On November 30, 1921, Mr. 
Doheny’s son delivered to Secretary Fall, 
“an old-time friend,” a small brown 
satchel containing $100,000 in cash, re- 
ceiving from him a demand note which 
was later torn in two. 

On April 25, 1922, Mr. Doheny re- 
ceived a contract from the Interior De- 
partment, to which the control of the 
Elk Hills and Teapot Dome naval oil 
reserves had been transferred from the 
Navy by executive order of President 
Harding, to construct naval oil storage 
tanks at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. In re- 
turn Doheny was to get royalty oil from 
a California naval reserve, which he 
leased simultaneously, with a “‘preferen- 
tial right” on the Elk Hills reserve. 

On December 11, 1922, Doheny re- 
ceived drilling rights to the 250,000 bar- 
rels of oil in the Elk Hills reserve. This 
second lease was granted without com- 
petitive bidding, and Doheny was to get 
two-thirds of the oil extracted from the 
California reserves as payment for stor- 
ing the other third at Pearl Harbor. 





Start a candy bus- 


EARN MONEY iness. You can 
AT HOME easily build up a profit- 


able business at home. 
We tell you how and teach you to make all 
kinds of candies — hand dipped chocolates, 
hard candies, French Nougat, Caramels, etc. 
Complete course, resident or correspondence, 
under personal direction of Elinor G. Hanna 
Write for Booklet W. C. 1. 


THE CANDY INSTITUTE, 60 W. 50 St. N.Y. 








Please don’t throw away the broken pieces, put 
them together with 













Is GooD 


For _ repairing 
china, glassware, 
bric - a - brac, 
meerschaum, tip- 
ping billiard 
cues, 
25c per bottle 
Major’s Rubber 
and Leather 
Cements 
20c per bottle 
at dealers 















The Senate Committee in 1924 re- 
ported that it did not doubt the connec- 
tion ‘between the “loan,” and the sub- 
sequent lease of the oil lands. 

The most sensational point in the en- 
tire trial was the novel contention ad- 
vanced by Frank Hogan, head of the 
defense, that Mr. Doheny had agreed 
to construct the oil storage works at 
Pearl Harbor from ‘‘patriotic motives,” 
because he had been told by Rear-Ad- 
miral Robison that Japan was mobiliz- 
ing its force for an attack on the United 
States and that tanks to store oil at 
Hawaii were essential to the national 
defense. This at the time when the rep- 
resentatives of Japan were sitting around 
a table with those of the United States 
and other powers agreeing on a-plan to 
limit naval armaments! 

The idea that “an admiral was tip- 
toeing around with a war scare in his 
pocket” was mere ‘“‘bunk,” declared Gov- 
ernment counsel. They contended that 
Doheny’s estimate that he would make 
one hundred million dollars profit from 
the Elk Hills lease discredited this. 

The decision in the criminal suit can 
not efface the findings of the United 
States District Court at Los Angeles, 
which on the same evidence ordered the 
Elk Hills leases cancelled and labeled 
the $100,000 transaction ‘‘a colossal in- 
famy regardless of whether it was a 
bribe, a gift or a loan.” 


E Washingtonians who are for- 
WW ever apologizing to visitors for 
the unsightly jumble of junk 
shops, Chinese laundries and cheap 
hotels which line Pennsylvania Avenue 
from the Capitol to the White House, 
threw our hats in the air on hearing that 
the Government contemplates the pur- 
chase of the entire triangle south of 
Pennsylvania Avenue. The Smoot bill 
authorizing $25,000,000 for the purchase 
of the private property to clear the way 
for the construction of a line of dignified 
Government buildings under the $50,- 
000,000 Federal building program passed 
the Senate in record time, and is ex- 
pected to obtain House approval. The 
possibility that at some distant day Penn- 
sylvania Avenue may become the beau- 
tiful highway dreamed of by Washington 
and L’Enfant is the best Christmas 
present which Congress has ever pre- 
sented to voteless Washington. 
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THE WOMAN CITIZEN, 
171 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
$2.00 for 1 year 
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} Foreign Postage 50c. extra 

















When writing to The Candy Institute and the Major Manufacturing Company, please mention the \WoMAN CITIZEN 





THE WomaN Clir1zpy 


With Our Readers 


Tuis reader has a practical suggestion 
to make about a small but insistent prob. 
lem. ‘‘When in doubt, say Miss.” 

Do you think it would help if an efor 
were made by women in the professions and 
industry to standardize on a uniform title o 
method of addressing a woman in a busines 
letter ? 

When “Miss” or “Mrs.” is a matter of ¢op. 
jecture on the part of the correspondent, the 
difhculty is almost invariably avoided by ad. 
dressing the letter to the company or op. 
ganization of which the woman js , 
member. Even though the correct title pe 
known it is exceedingly difficult for the ayer. 
age business man to reply directly to a bys. 
ness woman's letter. He nearly always 
compromises with custom or his personal 
feelings by dictating the letter to the com. 
pany, with the result that when the orgap. 
ization is large the personal mail is sorted 
and delivered first. Other mail directed to 
the company is then opened in the mailing 
department, read and routed to the various 
departments at the discretion of the mailing 
clerk. This makes for delay. 

My point may seem of trifling importance, 
but it will grow to large dimensions as more 
women hold managerial positions or handle’ 
large quantities of mail in the big corpora- 
tions. Unless there can be a_ recognized 
method of address it will continue to be 
a matter of offense to be addressed Mrs, 
Blank when it should be Mis 
Peon e Re em ee Blank or visa versa, and the 
business man will continue to avoid any break 
by sending all mail to the company at large, 
I would like to see Miss Blank 
become the usual address when in doubt and 
would like to know if other women in busi- 
ness find this a matter worth consideration, 

K, P. 









Rochester, N. Y. 
We liked this letter, we admit: 


Not long ago I wrote you a letter to the 

effect that I wanted to discontinue taking the 
Woman Citizen. That evening I happened 
to mention the fact to my twelve-year-old 
daughter, who looked at me in surprise and 
said, “What! Not take the Woman Crrizex 
any more?” 
I felt rather that way myself, but had not 
realized that it would be missed by anyone 
else in the household. It has been in our 
household since 1917 and has never failed to 
give me first-hand news of the women of the 
world, not only in politics but in the arts 
and sciences. Now that I analyze my mo- 
tives, I see that I was only trying to elimincte 
a magazine from the crowded table, but | 
had chosen the wrong one. 

The December issue came as usual, to cheer 
me while I was busy in a maid-less kitchen. 
I found time to read it between meals. It is 
invaluable to a shut-in. Now I’m sending 
you a check for a two-year subscription. In 
addition I want to send the magazine to a 
cousin as a Christmas present. 

In closing, let me express my gratitude for 
the Woman CimTIzEn’s policy of giving all 
sides of a question. Your opportunity for 
writing history in which women have figured 
is a privilege not to be overlooked. 

H. B. H. 


New Haven, Conn. 

The following request could be printed 
with a large number of signatures—t 
comes to our desks so often: 


interesting 
* 


F. B. 


Please keep up Dr. Alsop’s_ 
articles. They have been splendid. 
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HE year 1927 promises to be the 
best the Woman Citizen has ever 
known. 

During the past five years the Crtt- 
zeEN has been winning the confidence 
and respect of women the country 
over. and it is receiving increasing co- 
operation from women who write, 
women who read, and women who do 
things. 


New Readers 

The extraordinary cooperation of 
Citizen readers has been especially 
proved this Christmas time. Every 
mail has brought heaps of subscerip- 
tions. letters from subscribers telling 
how valuable the magazine is to them, 
congratulations from friends, old and 
new. This December has brought 
more subscriptions than any other 
month in the Crt1zen’s history and 
has been filled to overflowing with 
Christmas cheer and good will. Our 
subscribers are organizing CITIZEN 
drives. CrvizeEN reading clubs and giv- 
ing Citizen gift subscriptions in order 
to share their enjoyment of the Crtt- 
ZEN with others. 


New Contributors 


From the beginning the C1t1zEN 
has had as Contributing Editors many 
of the best-known women experts in 
many different lines. Added to their 
number now are some of the well- 
known women writers who have gen- 
erously promised to cooperate in this 
new kind of woman’s magazine pub- 
lished by women, and to contribute 
to the Citizen pages during the com- 
ing year. Among them are Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, Rachel Crothers, 
Ida Tarbell. Inez Haynes Irwin, 
Louise Closser Hale and Dorothy 
Canfield. 





New Activities 


Other women are giving time and 
service in other ways to make better 
opportunities for all our children, for 
protection of women wage earners, 
toward safeguarding public health and 
morals, for a literate and intelligent 
citizenship and for a world of peace 
and good will. The Crr1zen is proud 
to cooperate with them. The most 
authoritative and up-to-date news of 
their activities will always be found 
in its pages. 


New Covers 


To the living history of women of 
today the remarkable series of cover 
paintings add the contributions which 
women of the past have made to the 
upbuilding of America. The Pilgrim 
Mother; Anne Hutchinson, standing 
for Religious Liberty; Margaret Brent, 
pioneer in demanding Representa- 
tion; Lydia Darrach, a Patriot type, 
have already passed in this panorama. 
Coming are Sacajawea, the Indian 
maiden who led the Lewis and Clark 
expedition into the Northwest, and 
pictures depicting the winning of 
women’s right to Education, to Justice 
in the Law, and the great crusades 
against Slavery, for Temperance and 
for Suffrage. 


The vision of what the combined 
forces of the women of the United 
States, expressed through the Woman 
Citizen, might mean in terms of hu- 
man progress has led the women 
whose names fill the next column to 
guarantee the upbuilding of the maga- 
zine in the spirit of public service. 


A Happy New Year to you all! 


The Banner Year 1927 








Woman Citizen 
Guarantors 


CALIFORNIA 
Mrs. Chas. D. Blaney, Saratoga 
Mrs. John R. Haynes, Los Angeles 
Mrs. Milbank Johnson, Pasadena 
Mrs. Parker S. Maddux, San Francisco 
Mrs. Lee A. Phillips, Los Angeles 
Mrs. M. C. Sloss, San Francisco 
Miss Frances Wills, Los Angeles 


COLORADO 
Mrs. Richard C. Campbell, Denver 


CONNECTICUT 
Miss Mary Bulkley, Hartford 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Mrs. J. Borden Harriman 


FLORIDA 
Mrs. Frank P. Hixon, Lake City 


ILLINOIS 

Mrs. Jacob Bauer, Chicago 

Mrs. John Jay Borland, Chicago 
Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen, Chicago 
Mrs. Wm. Butterworth, Moline 
Mrs. Davis Ewing, Bloomington 
Mrs. Harry Hart, Chicago 

Mrs. Wm. G. Hibbard, Winnetka 
Mrs. Medill McCormick, Chicago 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Mrs. Oakes Ames, Boston 
Mrs. Wm. dH. Baltzell, Wellesley 
Mrs. J. Malcolm Forbes, Milton 
Mrs. Benjamin F. Pitman, Boston 
Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Boston 


MARYLAND 
Mrs. Charles E. Ellicott, Baltimore 


MICHIGAN 
Mrs. Chas. H. Hodges, Detroit 
Mrs. Willard Pope, Detroit 
Mrs. Henry G. Sherrard, Detroit 


MINNESOTA 
Mrs. Sumner T. McKnight, Minneapolis 


MISSOURI 
Mrs. Ames Cushman, St. Louis 
Mrs. A. Ross Hill, Kansas City 
Mrs. R. McK. Jones, St. Louis 


NEW JERSEY 
Mrs. Henry Lang, Montclair 


NEW YORE 
Mrs. Raymond Brown, New York 
Mrs. Wendell T. Bush, New York 
Mrs. Stephen Clark, New York 
Mrs. Henry P. Davison, New York 
Miss Louise Grace, Great Neck 
Mrs. A. Barton Hepburn, New York 
Mrs. E. Huntington Hooker, New York 
Mrs. Otto Kahn, New York 
Mrs. Henry Goddard Leach, New York 
Mr. V. Everit Macy, New York 
Mrs. Herbert L. Pratt, New York 
Mrs. John T. Pratt, New York 
Miss Grace Van B. Roberts, New York 
Mrs. Dexter P. Rumsey, Buffalo 
Mrs. Frank A. Vanderlip, New York 
Mrs. W. E. Werner, Rochester 
Mrs. Casper Whitney, New York 
Mrs. Wm. G. Willcox, Staten Island 


OHIO 
Mrs. Robert Patterson. Dayton 
Miss Belle Sherwin, Cleveland 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Mrs. George A. Piersol, Philadelphia 


RHODE ISLAND 
Mrs. George H. Crooker, Providence 
Mrs. Theodore B. Pierce, Providence 


TEXAS 
Mrs. Waldine Kopperl, Galveston 


WISCONSIN 
Mrs. Ben Hooper. Oshkosh 
Mrs. Fanny O. Munger. Tanesville 
Mrs. Chas. W. Norris, Milwaukee 
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DON’T MISS THE LAST 























THAT WILL BRING YOUR id 
GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS TO ~*| 


at our Special Holiday Offer 











CO popular has been our Holiday Offer that one more month will be given 
“J for accepting gift subscriptions at these special holiday prices-—and with 
new books to tempt you. Up to January 31 you may renew your own sub- 
scription (whenever it falls due) and send a gift that is: 


 \ LFFERENT 
| ) ELIGHTFUL 
A ISTINCTIVE 


at little more than the cost of your own subscription. After January 31 sub- 
scriptions will be taken on/y at our regular price of $2 for | year, $3.50 
for 2 years (or 2 subscriptions), $5 for 3 years. 


SAVE MONEY SATISFY FRIENDS SEND THE CITIZEN 











NEW YEAR ORDER BLANK 


Please send gift subscriptions from: 
My name 
Address 
1 : I ] 


Address , 
Send book Number... . 
Name . 


Add ress 











WOMAN CITIZEN, 171 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 








(I enclose payment or (] I will pay on receipt of bill. 


NEW YEAR OFFE R—(Good Till Jan. 31) 
for CITIZEN Subscribers 
A—tTwo subscriptions 
B—Three subscriptions 
C—Six subscriptions 
(One renewal may be included 
in each order) 


With C free of charge one of the 
four following books: 
. The Dark Dawn, by Martha Ostenso. 
A dramatic story of prairie life. 
. Good-by Stranger, by Stella Benson. 
Just out—reviewed in this issue. 
. Show Boat, by Edna Ferber. 
If you haven't read it, do so now. 
. Making the Most of Your Looks, by 
Dorothy Stote. On the art of dressing. 
We will send cards announcing your gift 


if you so desire. Payment may be sent 
with your order or we will bill you later. 


An Early Order means Efficient Service 















































